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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 


_ the Mew NECALL'S matches her tiple life 
wilh a liple manual of modern lving.. 





To travel, to seek out excitement, and pleasure for pleas- 
ure’s sake, is one side of every woman's life. This mood of 
romance, this need for recreation, is met by stories and 
articles in the first section of the new McCall's Magazine— 


MeCALL’S FICTION and NEWS 


ROWDED DAYS! Company arriv- 
ing. A house to arrange. Meals to 


plan. Children to watch. Hair to wave. 


Clothes to buy. 

Every woman is compelled by her 
activities to lead a triple life. She must 
play at least three réles—and do all of 
them well. She has her own life to lead, 
recreation, romance, and amusement. 
She must be head of her household—an 
efficient, economical housekeeper; a 
thoughtful, understanding mother. And 
she must care for that precious thing, her 
appearance, her personal charm. 

Into this triple life,, McCall’s has 
brought three magazines in one—a triple 
manual of modern living. McCall’s Fic- 
tion and News, McCall’s Homemaking, 
McCall’s Style and Beauty. All three 


Are her thoughts on the practical business of running a 
home? Expert help on the exacting task of simultaneously 
managing the house, the meals, and the children, is collected 
Sor her on the pages of McCall's second section— 


MecCALL’S HOMEMAKING 


magazines bound together as a unit, 
make up the new McCall’s. 

See what this does for the advertiser 
as well. Now, as in the successful depart- 
ment store, like can be grouped with like. 
Is she amusing herself with fiction? Paint 
her a picture of your newest contribution 
to pleasure. Has she for an hour dreamed 





Staying young and charming in spite of her busy life is a 
pleasurable task to which every modern American woman 
Zives concentrated attention. For advice on clothes, and the 
intimate care of herself as others see her, she turns to + 


MecCALL’S STYLE and BEAUTY 


of redecorating the living-room? Show 
her your product then, while she is in the 
mood. Is she reading of new fall clothes? 
Tell her what to do about her complex- 
ion, or her figure. She is ready to listen. 

In the new McCall’s there need be no 
fear that advertisers will say the right 
thing to the right woman at the wrong 
time, and dilute the force of their mes- 
sages. For by opportune placement of 
advertising, the new McCall’s offers its 
advertisers the advantage of readers in 
the mood to listen. McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Now 
M‘CALLS 
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_ LETTERS 





THE CONFERENCE ADJOURNED 


Why do you continue to Pag no all these dull and 
futile reports of the World Economic Conference? 
Everyone knows that nothing will be accomplished 
and that the United States is wasting its time to send 
delegates to London. 

Prime Minister MacDonald, who seems to be the 
father of the Conference, is considered a harmless 
orator in his own country and has about as much in- 
fluence there as Mr. Hoover has here. However, I 
believe that Mr. Hoover has on occasion made up his 
mind about something, which is more than you can 
say of Mr. MacDonald. The sooner you stop attach- 
ing any importance to-the pipe dreams of the windy 
Mr. MacDonald the better for your readers. 

Harowtp F, Stewart 

Chicago, Ill. 


LAUGHTER 


Please tell us what President Roosevelt is always 
laughing at in his pictures. Is he laughing at us or 
with us on the results of the New Deal? 

LAWRENCE H, RICHARDSON 

New York City. 


THOSE WHISPERINGS 


I read with interest your reply to Mr. Kenneth 
McKenzie, of San Antonio, who accused News-WEEK 
of being partisan to Mr. Roosevelt because it reported 
that there “‘were whisperings’’ to the effect that Mr. 
Hoover would be asked to give up the Republican 
leadership. 

I am a Republican and a loyal Hoover man and I 
can say to Mr. McKenzie that there have been and are 
such whisperings today. The professional politicians 
with whom Mr. Hoover always had difficulty are the 
ones who whisper. It is no indication of partisan 
sentiment for News-WeeEk. to report the fact. I like 
News-WEeEk because it gives me the facts,-no matter 
who gets hurt. 


Palo Alto, Cal. 


LIKES SMILES 


I thank our’stars that we have a man in the White 
House who can smile as he carries out his work. It 
is one of the best things that has ever happened to 
this country; and the person who writes you from 
Kansas City objecting to President Roosevelt’s sunny 
disposition should try going to Mussolini’s country just 
once if he wants a taste of a castor-oil disposition. 

Marcaret H. Jackson 

Omaha, Neb. 


ONE HALF CENTS 


One cent saved each day by every person in the 
United States amounts to more than $1,125,000 each 
day—more than $450,000,000 every year. It is a 
fair estimate that fully one half of our ple are 
of necessity obliged to purchase their co oy small 
quantities and for half unit prices, such as 15 or 25 
cents, are charged the odd half cent. The new sales 
tax increases such fractions. 

We have no coinage less than 1 cent. Suggestion 
to our officials at Washington -that the coinage of 
half-cent pieces would be a great boon to such a large 
number who need just that kind of assistance seems 
not to appeal. 


Ira CARROLL 


ArtHur H. FLemMiInc 
Pasadena, Cal. . 


Editorial Note: The United States issued a copper 
half-cent coin from 1793 to 1857. 


REFRESHED 


I wish to express the pleasure and information I 
gain from your presentation of world events. In these 
days when all the arts and devices of the Ballyhoo 
are employed to sell B. O. deodorants, lipsticks, cig- 
arettes and great questions of national policies, and 
when one’s favorite newspaper has become but a 
ballyhoo sheet, it is refreshing to receive weekly one 
publication which seems not to have become an or- 
gan of propaganda. 

E. A. Lewis 
‘ Col. U. S. A. Rtd. 
Corning, Cal. 


WORTH WHILE 


Please send me the back numbers of News-WerxK 
from 1 to 13 inclusive and charge same to me. Send 
me my account. My subscription began No. 14, 
May 20, 1933. I want to keep a file. 

It is the most worth while magazine I have seen. 
I would not be without it. Yours for success. 

: : J. F. Atsup Sr. 

Little River, Texas. 


REGRETFUL 


I am on vacation and picked up a copy of July 
15th News-Weex. It was the first time that I saw 
a copy of the magazine, and if all.previous copies 
were half as good as the July 15th issue, I regret that I 
have not discovered you sooner. 

Please enroll me as a subscriber, starting Aug. 1; 
also send me on or about Sept. 10 a bound volume of 
Volume I. 

Rev. Cornetius GREENWAY 
All Souls Universalist Church 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE COVER 
Color sequence of News-Week covers: First Satur- 
day of a month, green; second, red; third, yellow; 
fourth, blue; fifth, orange. 


EMBLEM OF RECOVERY: A facsimile of 
the official “Badge of Honor” issued to em- 
ployers ‘ participating in the administration’s 
drive for. industrial recovery. “NRA” and 
“We Do Our Part” are in red. The eagle and 
the words “Member” and “U, 8.” are in blue. 
—(See page 5). . (Acme). 

ETHIOPIAN VISITOR: Prince Ras Desta 


" Demtu, son-in-law of the Emperor of Ethi- 


opia, is formally greeted at the White House. 
—(See page 7). (Wide World). 

- JAPANESE AIR DEFENSE: hold 
poison gas drill in mock air raid at Tokyo, 
as part of program to reconcile the public to 
large military appropriations.—(See page 12). 
(International). 

GIRL PITCHER SIGNS: Virne Beatrice 
Mitchell, 19, goes on barnstorming tour with 
the bearded House of David baseball team. 
—(See page 20). (International). 

PEEK AND WALLACE: The leaders of 
the administration’s farm program at a White 
ers conference.—(See page 5). (Wide 


ICKES AND JOHNSON: Two of the busiest 
heads in the recovery drive use an airplane 
when ny are in a hurry-—(See page 5). 


Man 
confer at Manila.—(See page 7). (Interna- 
tional). 








BUILT AT THE REQUEST OF 
A DISCRIMINATING CLIENTELE 


i 1, 2 and 3 room apart- 
ments, furnished or unfur- 
nished—many with terraces 
—serving pantries and elec- 
trical refrigeratiori, are avail- 
able for immediate @ccu- 
pancy. 

The furnished suites are 
considered the finest in New 
York. 
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MODERN 
—a well as 


NEW ! 


Visit the General Motors Building 
Century of Progress 
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You'll be glad to learn that one more of life’s little irritations has 
been brought under perfect control. 


Every now and again, some genius dives into one of these little 
annoyances, takes it apart—and comes up with a genuine contribu- 
tion to the art of living. 


Such a case is Fisher Controlled Ventilation—offered as part and 
parcel of Pontiac—the Economy Straight Eight. 


At a turn of a handle, you adjust ventilators—get the breeze 
just where you want it, and in just the volume you want. It puts 
disturbing, vagrant, ruffling winds in their place and keeps them 
there. And what a relief that is. 


This one feature alone would make Pontiac an outstanding cat 
compared with others at or near its price. But Pontiac gives more. 
It is a Straight Eight, and don’t forget that only a Straight Eight can 
give Straight Eight performance. 


It is a big car—115-inch wheelbase, and, due to its balanced 
weight and design, it gives you safety, comfort, durability. 


All this may lead you to think of Pontiac as a costly car. But its 
first cost is low, and as for operating, ask any Pontiac owner, and 
you'll learn that it is giving 15 miles or more to the gallon. 


Try a demonstration. Be sure to try Fisher Controlled Ventila- 
tion. No car can be really modern without this comfort feature. 


$ AND UP, F. 0. B. PONTIAC 
EASY G. M. A. C. TERMS 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


PONTIAC 


THE ECONOMY STRAIGHT EIGHT 
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REPEAL: Parade of Ratifying States Forecasts Wet Christmas. 
Who Will Drink? Whence Will It Come? How Much Will It Yield? 


Last week’s returns on repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment inspired a 
swarm of predictions that there would 
be lawful liquor in wet States by 
Christmas. 

When once implacably dry Alabama 
and Arkansas went wet by 3 to 2, when 
Tennessee came along by the narrow- 
est of margins and Oregon made the 
score 20 to 0 for repeal, dry chief- 
tains flung up their hands. In Wash- 
ington, Bishop James Cannon Jr., lead- 
er of die-hard Southern drys, spoke of 
repeal as an accomplished fact. “The 
repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
will not change the basal facts in the 
warfare against the liquor traffic.” 

In New York, Fred A. Victor, State 
Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League, conceded, “The Eighteenth 
Amendment is going to be repealed.” 
Jouett Shouse, president of the Asso- 
ciation against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, sailed chortling to Europe last 
week, with the end of his labors in 
sight. 

Some over-enthusiastic repealists pre- 
dicted the country would be drinking 
legalized hard liquor next November. 
While 36 States (enough to ratify re- 
peal) vote this year, the latest con- 
ventions now set, those in Maine and 
North Carolina, are for Dec. 6. 


NEXT STEP: When and if the nec- 
essary 36 join the wet columns after 
Dec. 6, what legal barriers will still 
stand in the way? The moment the 
thirty-sixth State ratifies, the new 
amendment knocks the eighteenth out 
of the Constitution. It is the view of 
Senator Henry F. Ashurst, chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, and 
other Constitutional experts that no 
more formalities are necessary, once 
the Secretary of State has been in- 
formed of the States’ favorable action. 

To be sure, Congress will undoubt- 
edly consider tax and revenue legisla- 
tion applicable to liquor, once repeal 
is a fact. It may also be concerned 
with protecting from wet invasion such 
dry States as remain. It could repeal 
the old Sheppard dry law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Volstead Act, 
however, would be automatically slain 
by repeal. 

_ The rub comes in the multitude of 
local enforcement laws passed in the 


States since prohibition went into ef- 
fect. Thirteen of the States which 
have ratified have killed or modified 
their own dry laws. These are New 
York, New Hampshire, Delaware, Cali- 
fornia, New Jersey, Michigan, Rhode 
Island, Indiana, Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Nevada, and Oregon. 
Wyoming has a confused situation 
within its own borders. Citizens there 
cannot drink legally until 1936, repeal 
or no repeal, for it is in that year that 
they vote on the local enforcement law. 

In addition to Wyoming, States which 
have ratified or chosen wet delegates 
to conventions, but which still have dry 
statutes are Alabama, Arkansas, Iowa, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, and Connect- 
icut. 


SUPPLY: A larger rift, not @ legis- 
lative, disturbs jubilant wets. Once 
whisky is legalized, there may not be 
enough to go around. There are now 
approximately 4,500,000 gallons of old 
liquor in bonded warehouses. Relax- 
ing of the physicians’ prescription law 
is making a steady drain on that. In 


some districts the demand for bonded 
stocks has recently risen 30%. 

Beside the stock which has come to 
the mellow age of fifteen years, there 
are 10,000,000 gallons in the making. 
All this has been maturing the past 
four years and that is the legal age set 
by the Federal “bottled in bond act.” 
There are 2,500,000 gallons in the 1929 
crop. Offhand, 7,000,000 gallons may 
seem, as Eddie Guest would put it, like 
“a heap o’ liquor.” In reality, it is only 
a drop in the national whisky glass. 
Before prohibition the annual consump- 
tion of wines and liquors was about 
130,000,000 gallons. 

Some believe this drought may be 
partially alleviated by cutting bonded 
whisky with grain alcohol. Last’ year, 
makers of alcohol sold 67,000,000 gal- 
lons of their product. After repeal 
they expect to sell 50,000,000 gallons 
annually to legitimate whisky dealers. 


PRODUCTION PLANS: Last week 
was hectic for distillers. While stocks 
of alcohol concerns ran wild (see page 
21), the distillers, present and prospec- 
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Ratification of Repeal Will Find The United States With Less 
Than One Month’s Supply of Aged Liquors and Wines on Hand 
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tive, champed at the bit. They were 
anxious to start building back to the 
900-plant, $100,000,000 level of 1914. 
They were pleased by the statement 
of Major A. V. Dalrymple, National 
Prohibition Administrator, favoring the 
immediate licensing of distilleries and 
wineries for the bonded manufacture 
of hard liquors. “There is no use to 














INTERNATIONAL 


Jouett Shouse Sailed For Europe 


kid ourselves and there isn’t any use 
in delaying the start of liquor manu- 
facture,” said the Administrator. “It 
will mean putting hundreds of thou- 
sands of men back to work and it will 
mean hundreds of thousands of dollars 
of new business.” 

Hiram Walker, important Canadian 
distiller, plans to set up a whisky plant 
at Peoria, Ill. National Distillers Pro- 
ducts, the largest unit in the United 
States, has 6,500,000 gallons of spirits 
on hand. This company announced last 
week that it would issue warehouse 
receipts for real whisky in the shape 
of dividends on Oct. 16 of this year. 
The liquid dividend calls for 24 pints 
of whisky in bond for each five shares 
held of National Distillers common. 
American Commercial Alcohol looks 
forward-to producing whisky at its dis- 
tillery in Pekin, Ill., which is still 
equipped and has a capacity of 10,000,- 
000 gallons a year. 

Some optimists looked hopefully to 
prospects of importing liquor. In 1917, 
the United States imported 4,957,626 
gallons of spiritous liquors, 600,000 gal- 
lons of champagne. Although no li- 
quor has come legally into the Unit- 
ed States during prohibition, the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff fixes a rate of $5 
a gallon on imported spirits. If the 
consumer has to pay both Federal tax 
and tariff, prices of imported liquor 
will be sky-high. Tax experts recall 
that in 1919 a Federal war-time tax of 
$6.40 a gallon was levied on alcohol 
for beverage purposes, a mighty jump 
from the $3.20 tax in effect from Octo- 
ber, 1917, to February, 1919. If any 
such rate is imposed after repeal, once 
the State taxes and local license fees 
are added, the cost of the domestic 
product will be high enough. However, 


the probable price of domestic whisky, 
$3 to $4 a quart, is an improvement 
over present bootleg rates of $5 to $6. 

Last week Louis Mouquin of New 
York announced that he would import 
500,000,000 bottles of French wine as 
soon as it became legal. 

Gin, once scorned by every true 
whisky drinker, may well continue to 
be a national drink. For one thing it 
does not require aging. Again reason- 
ably pure alcohol is cheap. 


REVENUE:Statisticians were busy 
this week attempting to find some basis 
for predictions as to the amount of rev- 
enue which will flow from the legaliza- 
tion of liquor into the Federal Treasury. 
Jouett Shouse is responsible for the 
widely accepted prediction that repeal 
will give the government $2,000,000 a 
day in taxes. He said: “When the 
Eighteenth Amendment was declared 
in effect, Uncle Sam struck from his 
tax rolls his heaviest taxpayer. Our 
Association estimates that without 
making the rate of taxation so high as 
to encourage bootlegging, a revenue of 
$2,000,000 a day can be realized by the 
Federal Government as soon as repeal 
is accomplished.” 

Most estimates use the four pre-pro- 
hibition fiscal years» for ground-work. 
In those years the government collected 
$1,458,352,000 or an annual average. of 
$364,588,000 in taxes on distilled spirits 
and fermented liquors. In the fiscal 
year 1917, Federal taxes were paid on 
93,000,000 gallons of whisky, rum, gin, 
and brandy. If the present $6.40 tax 
is retained after repeal, on this con- 
sumption basis the government should 
receive. about $596,291,000 annually 
from liquor taxes alone. Such.a jump 
in Federal revenues would undoubtedly 
result in the repeal of the re-employ- 
ment: taxes of the Industrial Recovery 
Act to finance the bonding of the $3,- 
300,000,000 public works program. It 
might also lead to sharp reductions in 
income and excise taxes. 

This has been the chief economic 
weapon of wet warriors. They have 
taken their lead from President Roose- 
velt’s statement in his message to Con- 
gress on public works: 

“Whenever the repeal of the Hight- 
eenth Amendment now pending before 
the States shall have been ratified and 
the repeal of the Volstead Act effected, 
the pre-prohibition revenue laws would 
then automatically go into effect and 
yield enough wholly to eliminate these 
temporary re-employment taxes.” 


THE CAMPAIGN: The drum-fire on 
the nation’s lean pocketbook is more 
effective propaganda for repeal than 
the emotional appeals of the drys: 
This is evident by the amazing quick- 
step of the States into the wet pa- 
rade. Repeal is being voted twice as 
rapidly as was. prohibition. Five 
months after Congress put the Repeal 
Amendment up to the people, 20 States 
have ratified. Five months after the 
submission of the Eighteenth Amend- 





ment, only 11 States had ratified and it 
took 13 months for the drys to get their 
necessary 36 States. 

Drys now are privately admitting 
that their campaign technique has 
sadly fallen off since the militant days 
of 1917-1918. Predictions of their 
leaders that in this or that “crucial 
State” repeal would be overwhelmingly 
defeated, has not helped sustain the 
morale of the rank and file. Such a 
statement as this made by Judge O. D. 
Street, a Republican National Com- 
mitteeman from Alabama, was put to 
effective use by the wets: 

“If repeal is a Democratic measure, 
and if President Roosevelt desires it, 
this should be sufficient proof that it is 
no Republican measure, and no Repub- 
lican has any business voting for it.” 

Bishop Cannon contented himself 
with blaming the wet rush on “intense 
Roman Catholic opposition, the Cath- 
olic hierarchy, and the Catholic press 
which aggressively opposed the prohi- 
bition law.” 

Drys now are concentrating on Kan- 
sas, Maine, Oklahoma, and Texas. In 
the last State, Senator Sheppard, au- 
thor of the Eighteenth Amendment, is 
heading the fight against repeal. In 
Oklahoma, Governor Murray says that 
he will not call a special election. 
“They can wait until the primary elec- 
tion next July to vote on repeal,” said 











WIDE WORLD 


Bishop Cannon Conceded Repeal 


the fiery Governor. “If they don’t like 
it, they can go to hell.” 

Voting in August will be Arizona, 
Aug. 8; Missouri, Aug. 19; Texas, Aug. 
26; Washington, Aug. 29. In Septem- 
ber, Vermont, Maine, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Idaho, and New Mexico will 
vote. Florida votes Oct. 10, North Car- 
olina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and South 
Carolina, Nov. 7. Governor Johnson of 
Colorado announced that he would call 
@ special session of the Legislature to 
authorize a vote on repeal Sept. 5.. That 
made the thirty-sixth State voting be- 
fore Christmas. 
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BIG DRIVE BEGIN S: Postmen Distribute 


Roosevelt’s Plea for Pact To Free Buying Power 


There will be 4-Minute Men declaim- 
ing again in the movie houses. There 
will be pretty girls pleading from the 
backs of motors. There will be songs, 
and flags, and millions of blue eagles 
on millions of posters. 

For the President this week planted 
his recovery program on the doorstep 
of every American. 

Wages and purchasing power did not 
rise fast enough to suit him. Produc- 
tion and prices were scuttled upward. 
He was afraid that the whole structure 
would collapse in another landslide of 
overproduction unless money was hus- 
tled out to the millions who buy goods. 
So, not daring to wait for individual in- 
dustries to present their codes (their 
deadline is Sept. 1), he yielded to the 
advice of Gen. Hugh S. Johnson to 
launch a national campaign for volun- 
tary raising of wages and shortening 
of hours. 

Monday night he opened that cam- 
paign himself with a radio address. 
Three days later the postman’s whistle 
heralded his request for cooperation 
from 5,000,000 employers from Maine 
to California. Uncle Sam’s letter car- 
riers were made agents of the New 
Deal. Nobody in Washington knew the 
names of all of those 5,000,000. So 
postmen were told to give copies of the 
letter to every person on their route 
who employed more than two people, 
except pharmacists, professional men 
and farmers. 


BROADCAST: Surrounded by buz- 
zing electric fans, the President sat in 
the Diplomatic Reception Room on the 
ground floor of the White House and 
talked with his countrymen in the easy 
phrases with which they have become 
familiar since Mar. 4. Once; he inter- 
rupted himself to ask “where’s that 


‘glass of water?” 


He declared that every act passed by 
Congress in the historic Hundred Days 
of the special session was part of a 
component whole, from the balancing 
of the ordinary budget to the farm and 
recovery acts. 

“Today,” he said, “ we are putting 
these two acts to work.” If the farm- 
ers co-operate, the bane of an agricul- 
tural surplus would be cured. “If all 
employers in each competitive group 
agree to pay their workers the same 
wages—reasonable wages—and require 
the same hours—reasonable hours— 
then higher wages and shorter hours 
will hurt no employer. There is noth- 
ing complicated about it, and there is 
nothing particularly new.” 

“We are not going through another 
Winter like the last. I doubt if ever 
any people so bravely and cheerfully 
endured a season half so bitter. We 
cannot ask America to continue to face 


such needless hardships. It is time 
for courageous action, and the Recov- 
ery Bill gives us the means to conquer 
unemployment with exactly the same 
weapon that we have used to strike 
down child labor. 

Then he figuratively shook a finger 
at those who stand out against “demo- 
cratic self-discipline in industry. 
Opinion and conscience are our only 
implements,” warned the President, 
“but we shall use them to the limit. 

“In war time, in gloom of night at- 
tack, soldiers wear a bright badge on 
their shoulders to be sure that com- 
rades do not fire on comrades. That 
is why we have provided a badge of 
honor for this purpose, a simple design 
with a legend, ‘We Do Our Part’ and I 
ask that all those who join with me 
shall display that badge prominently.” 

There will be more than a badge. 
The President begged “big fellows and 
little fellows’ among employers to 











on economic life.” Then he told a story. 
“When Andrew Jackson (Old Hick- 
ory) died, someone asked, ‘Will he go 
to heaven?’ and the answer was: ‘He 
will if he wants to.’ If I am asked 
whether the American people will pull 
themselves out of this depression, I an- 
swer, ‘They will if they want to.’” 


VOLUNTARY CODE: Last week 
ECNAR (the new Executive Council 
for National Recovery) struggled with 
the problem as General Johnson (see 
cover) confronted members with his 
charts, which showed how production 
was outrunning buying power. The 
blunt, fast-moving administrator of 
NIRA (National Industrial Recovery 
Act) plead for authority to force em- 
ployers to raise wages and shorten 
hours. Secretary of Commerce Roper 
told him the law wouldn’t allow it. 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and 
George N. Peek (see cover), head of 
AGAD (Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration), insisted that processors 
of farm products be subject to a re- 
straining clause which would not per- 
mit them to raise their prices by more 
than the agricultural processing tax. 
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In the White House Broadcasting Studio in the Diplomatic Reception Room 


write or telegraph immediate accept- 
ance of his plan. 

“It is my purpose,” he promised, “to 
keep posted in the post office of every 
town a roll of honor of all those who 
join with me. You can look on every 
employer who adopts the plan as one 
who is doing his part. . . It will be clear 
to you, as it is to me, that while the 
shirking employer may undersell his 
competitor, the saving he thus makes 
is made at the expense of his country’s 
welfare. . . This is no time to cavil or 
to question the standard set by this 
agreement.” 

The President said he had no faith 
in cure-alls, but jibed at the profes- 
sional economists “who insist that 
things must run their course and that 
human agencies can have no influence 


General Johnson met Mr. Roper’s ob- 
jections with a plan for “voluntary” 
employers’ action. Secretary Wallace 
and Mr. Peek got their clause, though 
under it processors may raise prices to 
meet tax costs and increased wage pay- 
ments if they don’t profiteer. 

General Johnson drove home his point 
that the larger good demanded action, 
lest the entire program fall of its own 
weight. He rushed off to the President. 
Anxious journalists fanned themselves 
on the White House door-step in the 
stifling Summer evening. At last the 
doors swung open. 

“He talked for two hours,” flung the 
General over his shoulder as he jumped 
into a car and hurried off toward his 
office in the Department of Commerce. 
The reporters followed. 
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Textile Mills Go on Day-and-Night Production Schedules 


At 11 o’clock Recovery Bulletin No. 
3 (see box) was distributed to the 
press. A five months’ drive to raise 
wages and shorten hours by “volun- 
tary” means, with the object of putting 
6,000,000 men back to work, began. 

The General, who managed the draft 
that enrolled a huge American Army 
in 1917, offered a few words of expla- 
nation: 

“It shouldn’t be as hard as the draft. 
People didn’t want to go to war. I 
know of no one who wouldn’t do what 
they could, do all humanly possible, to 
get rid of this unemployment. 

“What you are dealing with here is 
an emergency situation of people out 
of work, out of work after four years 
of the most exhausting depression that 
ever hit any country any time. Now 
we are going to go out and make an 
appeal to this country to see if we can’t 
get it together under a law that per- 
mits it to get together for the first time 
in its history on a question like this. If 
that’s ballyhoo, make the most of it.” 


HORNER: The administration sent 
for Charles Francis Horner, to convince 
the Amercian employer that he should 
“voluntarily” pay his workers more 
and shorten their hours, to convince the 
American housewife that she should 
patronize the patriotic shopkeeper, 
whether she pays more for a loaf of 
bread and a yard of cloth or not. 

Gray-haired, slender, quiet, Mr. Hor- 
ner is one of the country’s master 
propagandists. As director of the 
Treasury Speakers’ Bureau during the 
War, he formed the army of 4-Minute 
Men who sold the Liberty bonds. He 
has been school-teacher, cattle-rancher, 
country banker and newspaper editor. 
He bossed the Democratic Speakers’ 
Bureau during the presidential cam- 
paigns of Woodrow Wilson. He founded 


the Redpath-Horner chautauqua and 
the Redpath-Horner Lecture Bureau. 
When NIRA restored him to national 
prominence last week, he was running 
@ music store in Kansas City. 

Mr. Horner got on the job, rounding 
up his war-time colleagues, Frank Wil- 
son, Louis Alber, and Labert St. Clair. 
They announced the design for the pos- 
ter (see cover) to be given to employ- 
ers who subscribed to the President’s 
plan. There will be badges for the 
patriotic NIRA consumer. 

“Any objection to this plan is just 
bunk,” thundered General Johnson. 
“We're going to saturate the country 
with this thing.” 

He scattered telegrams, asking sup- 
port of chambers of commerce through- 
out the country. In Chicago, the Amer- 
ican members of the International Con- 
gress of Women talked of vigilance 
committees to make the “voluntary” 
measures effective. Churches, Rotary 
Clubs, theaters, soap-boxes—anywhere 
a platform was available, exhorters 
would be on it. 

“Voluntary, hell!” exploded Wash- 
ington correspondent Frank Kent of 
The Baltimore Sun. 
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PROBLEMS: Despite the wording 
of the “Blanket Code,” many others 
agreed. They pointed out that the stu- 
pendous appeal to “Patriotism” was 
nothing more than sheep’s clothing for 
the wolf of coercion—that the plea to 
consumers to patronize stores flying 
the NRA emblem was boycotting in 
disguise. 

Critics had no dispute with the under- 
lying theory. Tersely, proponents put 
it this way: Shorter hours make more 
employment; more employment, plus 
higher wages, adds purchasing power; 
increased purchasing power sets wheels 
of industry whirring, and this brings 
more employment to complete the ex- 
panding cycles. 

Some observers wondered whether 
the high-pressure program would be 
too far up in the air to work. In the 
maze of complications which the pro- 
ject raised, three questions were upper- 
most in their minds. 

Would it cause a buyers’ strike, and 
thereby defeat the aim? Higher wage 
scales meant higher costs of produc- 
tion. To offset these increased costs, 
higher prices must be charged unless 
industry is to operate at a loss. Would 
these raised prices, already in evidence, 
drive buyers away? 

What about the “little fellow?” An- 
nouncement of the “Blanket Code” was 
made on the day of the first wide-open 
break in the markets (sx page 21). 
The claim was made that the code was 
decidedly deflationary, because it put 
out of the picture businessmen who 
lacked cash reserves or borrowing pow- 
er. Already operating “in the red,” 
they would not find the money, except 
through sharply raised prices to pay the 
higher wages, and so might be forced to 
the wall. 

Will housewives and other consumérs 
actually buy from NRA stores if they 
can shop more economically at non- 
conformers’? On this question heated 
debate raged. The answer to aj] three 
queries, it was maintained, would be 
found in the effectiveness of the vast 
campaign. 

George H. Dern, Secretary of War, 
gave a pointed clue. Addressing the 
annual conference of State Governors 
in San Francisco Monday, he prophe- 
sied: “If the National Recovery Act 
fails, something more radical will have 
to be tried!” 














MAJOR PROVISIONS OF BLANKET CODE FOR 





ALL INDUSTRIES IN THE NATION 
(Effective Aug. 1 To Dec. 31, Or Until Regular Code Is Approved) 





WORKERS MINIMUM 
: WAGES 
“White Collar’ $12-$15 per wk.* 
Factory 40c per hr.# 


MAXIMUM 
HOURS HIGH POINTS 
40 per wk. Child labor barred. 
Profiteering barred. 
Agreement voluntary. 
35 per wk. 


* According to population of city, town, etc. 


# With exceptions, not less than 30c per hr. 
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P HILIPPINES: Rejection of U. S. Terms For 


Independence Forecast as Quezon Ousts Roxas 


The Philippine problem which he had 
tried clumsily to dispose of seemed 
headed back toward Uncle Sam again 
last week. 

Manuel Quezon, (see cover) ailing 
tubercular President of the Island Sen- 
ate and enemy of the Hawes-Cutting 
Independence Law, laid his thin brown 
fingers on the government reins once 
more. For a fortnight his opponents, 
led by Speaker Manuel Roxas of the 
House of Representatives, and Majority 
Leader Sergio Osmena of the Senate, 
pleaded for adoption of the law, while 
Senator Quezon remained silent. 


One day last week the latter sud- 
denly offered his resignation as head 
of the Nacionalista Party. It was re- 
jected unanimously, with Osmena vot- 
ing to support him. The next day, 
firm in the saddle, Quezon moved to 
drive Roxas from the Speakership. 

For five hours, white-clad, perspiring 
debaters filled the legislative chamber 
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Aguinaldo Helped President Quezon 


with fervid oratory. Two thousand 
Shouting partisans in the galleries 
pushed little brown policemen about 
until Roxas himself begged them to 
behave. When the vote was taken the 
Speaker lost, 50 to 29. A few minutes 
later Roxas’ supporters who held com- 
mittee chairmanships likewise were 
forced out. It was a plain indication 
that the terms on which Uncle Sam 
had offered the Filipino his freedom 
Would be rejected. 

Denounced in this country as the 
“betrayal of a trust,” the Hawes-Cut- 
ting bill passed Congress over a Hoover 
veto last Winter through the combined 


’ 


support of lobby-ridden legislators and 
their perplexed colleagues who wanted 
to get rid of the Philippines with speed, 
if not statesmanship. 

If the Filipinos accept it and draw a 
Constitution which President Roose- 
velt approves, they will go through a 
ten-year transition period before their 
freedom is finally granted. During this 
period, the present Philippine-Ameri- 
can free trade would be upset by the 
imposition of gradually increasing 
tariffs on Philippine products, though 
our own exports will continue to have 
free entry into the Islands. 

The measure likewise requests the 
President to conclude a treaty with 
foreign powers “for the perpetual neu- 
tralization” of the Islands, though it 
proposes to maintain a permanent 
American naval base in this “neutral” 
territory. 


Sugar, coconut oil, and fibers, which 
constitute nearly three-fourths of Phil- 
ippine exports to us, would be limited 
under this tariff system, according to 
the wish of American lobbyists. The 
economic life of the Islands is bound 
up with this export trade, which the 
Filipinos cannot afford to lose. “They 
are to be ruined first,” wrote Walter 
Lippman, “and then liberated.” 

Critics further charge that the grant- 
ing of independence to a politically 
immature people who have not even a 
common language (they speak 87 dif- 
ferent dialects) would precipitate in- 
ternal disorder. It would be another 
Nicaragua, they predict, with the cry 
constantly raised for the marines “to 
protect American lives and property.” 

“Nor has the spirit of imperialism 
and the exploitation of peoples by other 
races departed from this earth,” said 
the veto message of President Hoover, 
who had an eye on a possible Japanese 
invasion. 

Against this, proponents of the 
Hawes-Cutting measure argue that we 
should free ourselves as soon as possi- 
ble from the unaccustomed and dan- 
gerous responsibilities of a Pacific co- 
lonial power. The Hawes-Cutting 
Law, they say, is “as good as we'll 
ever get.” 

When a Filipino orator shouts for in- 
dependence, his little brown brothers 
applaud. Manuel Roxas and his hench- 
man Sergio Osmena, President pro- 
tem of the Senate, have made use of 
this sentiment to their own advantage. 
They were in Washington a year, beg- 
ging Congress to pass the Hawes-Cut- 
ting bill. 

Quezon, physically frail though he 
is, has challenged them, to maintain 
his place as master of the government. 





He too pleads for independence at 
every opportunity, but not the kind 
that Congress has offered. 

“It (the Hawes-Cutting Bill) is not 
an independence bill at all,”’ he said last 
January. “It is a tariff bill directed 
against our products. The element of 
independence is merely a sugar coating 
in order to impose conditions upon. the 
Philippines.” Immediate and uncon- 
ditional freedom, without any transition 
period, would be preferable, he thinks, 
to the kind of transition outlined in the 
present measure. 

Quezon, the iron man, the ally of 
Emilio Aguinaldo, did not win without 
a fight. There will be other fights. 


ROOSEVELTS: Elliott Calls 


Family a “Closed Corporation” 


With his father in Washington, his 
mother and ex-wife together in New 
England, and his brothers scattered 
over two continents, Elliott Roosevelt, 
22, the President’s second son, remar- 
ried last week, five days after his di- 
vorce from his first wife. His bride 
was Miss Ruth Googins of Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

After a Nevada judge had ended his 
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Elliott Roosevelt and Bride 


first matrimonial excursion, Elliott 
flew to Chicago, where _ reporters 
awaited him. He was “surprised” to 
learn that Miss Googins and her 
mother were staying at a hotel only 
two blocks from his own. Talk of im- 
mediate marriage was “all wet.” 

“Really,” he said, “you haven’t given 
me time to ask her yet. I'll certainly 
let all of you know if I ever decide to 
marry again.” 

“Where is your mother, Mr. Roose- 
velt?” asked a questioner. 

“She’s in New Brunswick with my 
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wife.” He smiled. “Pardon me—I 
mean my former wife.” 

That evening he visited Miss Goo- 
gins, “to apologize for the annoyance 
she has suffered on my account.” Then 
his sister, Mrs. Anna Roosevelt Dall, 
arrived from New York. Elliott, said 
she, was her favorite brother, but she 
“really didn’t know anything about his 
engagement. It’s none of my business. 
I don’t even know Miss Googins.” 

Elliott introduced them. All three 
went to the fair together, with report- 
ers in their wake. An “unnamed rela- 
tive” of the bride-to-be whispered to 
the press that the wedding would take 
place Saturday at the home of Miss 
‘Googins’ uncle, George C. Swiler, at 
Burlington, Ia. 

When a crowd of journalists clus- 
tered round him in a hotel lobby, the 
President’s son spoke as follows: “I 
won’t confirm or deny that I’m getting 
married, but I will say that it won’t 
be within the next two days. Tonight 
I am going on a party at the fair 
which will last very late, and I expect 
to sleep late tomorrow morning. I am 
looking for a job. All this publicity is 
helping me in getting some sort of a 
position.” ' 


He added that he had telephoned his 
father about his plans. “The Roose- 
velt family is a sort of closed corpora- 
tion. When one member of the family 
decides on something, all the rest of 
them get behind him.” 

Friday he departed for Burlington. 

There was trouble about a minister. 
One, an Episcopalian, refused to per- 
form the ceremony because of the 
church law forbidding remarriage after 
divorce. The Rev. Naboth Osborne, a 
retired Congregationalist, was pressed 
into service. In the Swilers’ rock gar- 
den, on a bluff above the Mississippi 
River, Elliott, clad in flannels and a 
tweed jacket, took his second wife. 
Only his sister and a handful of the 
bride’s relatives were present. 

During the ceremony a small yellow 
dog wandered into the garden and 
lapped at the water in a fountain. In 
the throng-filled street outside, an ex- 
cited photographer quarreled with a 
policeman and had his camera 
smashed. 

Mrs. Dall told the press that the 
President had given his approval to 
the match. She asked that her brother 
and new sister-in-law be given “a 
break.” 

When their train stopped at Kansas 
City, en route to Fort Worth, the 
bridegroom was told of the statement 
of Bishop George Craig Stewart of 
Chicago that he might be denied the 
Episcopal Communion for remarrying 
after his divorce. 

“I am not interested,” he answered. 


® With a lion-skin shako perched on 
his kinky head (see cover) Ras Desta 
Demtu, son-in-law of Haile Selassie, 
Emperor of Ethiopia, visited the Presi- 
dent. Mrs. Henry Nesvit, White House 
housekeeper, had trouble planning his 


luncheon, for it was a fast day on 
which Ras Desta could not touch food 
of a living animal. 


LABOR: Strikes and Bombs 
Punctuate Planning of Codes 


Tear gas bombs and dynamite ex- 
ploded along the labor front last week 
as government officials struggled to 
codify peace pacts between employers 
and workers. 

Strikes of hosiery workers in Penn- 
sylvania, clothing and steel workers at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and textile workers in 
New England and the South, showed 
bitterness in the struggle for union rec- 
ognition, waged behind the peace-talk 
of the Recovery Act administrators. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
dealt with the embattled labor situation 
in his State last week. At his country 
home at Milford, he heard reports of a 
collision between deputy sheriffs and 
strikers outside of the Dexdale hosiery 
mill at Lansdale, Pa., in which tear- 
gas was loosed on pickets, two strikers 
were shot, three arrested. The Gov- 
ernor, himself under fire from the man- 
ufacturers of his State for his appoint- 
ment of the progressive Miss Charlotte 
Carr as Labor Commissioner, ordered 
an investigation. As a result, the 
county sheriff at Lansdale was replaced 
by State police and local police were 
sent away from the strike zone. 


Threat of a general strike of 30,000 
New York cloakmakers was in the air 
as public hearings on the proposed 
cloak and suit codes ended in Washing- 
ton on a sour note. Morris Hillquit, 
Socialist leader, lawyer for the Cloak- 
makers’ Union was brought to Wash- 
ington by airplane from his Summer 
home on the New Jersey coast where 
he has been seriously ill, to present the 
first code drawn up by organized labor. 
Wide differences as to hours, work con- 
ditions, and wages developed between 
the manufacturer’s and the union code. 

Secretary of Labor Perkins this week 
sent a telegram to David Dubinsky, 
head of the International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, asking him to 
hold up strike orders until the code was 
finally ratified. 

In little Taylorville, Ill., scene of pro- 
longed warfare between rival groups in 
the Coal-Miners Union, five bombs ex- 
ploded at the homes of officials of the 
Progressive Miners Union, which has 
sought to wrest control of the fields 
from the old United Mine Workers Un- 
ion. A guard in front of the home of 
a Progressive Miners official fired at 
the bombers fleeing in an automobile. 
Bombers sent thirteen buck-shot slugs 
into his body. Blase doctors said his 
condition “was not serious.” 

Hollywood has a strike of sound 
technicians on its hands. Eleven of the 
largest studios were muted, and jobs of 
27,000. workers threatened when these 
key men walked out. 


KENTUCKY: Governor Aets 
On Threat of Less Federal Aid 


Gov. Ruby Laffoon of Kentucky made 
a Colonel out of Louis McHenry Howe, 
the President’s secretary. But it seems 
to have done the Governor little good. 

Not long ago the Governor, a dry in 
a State where mint juleps achieve nec- 
tarean flavor, refused to call an extra 
session of the legislature to take ac- 
tion on repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. He found the State’s fi- 
nances in such bad shape, however, 
that he pondered a special session to 
impose beer taxes. Postmaster General 
James A. Farley, leading the adminis- 
tration’s fight for repeal, sent him a 
telegram demanding aid from Ken- 
tucky in the anti-prohibition cause. 
Governor Laffoon seemed unconvinced. 
Mr. Farley sent him another telegram. 
Governor Laffoon was still uncon- 
vinced. Then Kentucky began to get 
hit in the pocketbook. 

Harry L. Hopkins, chairman of 
FERA (Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration), told the Governor that 
his State would get no more Federal 
Relief money until it raised a $3,000,- 
000 “matching” fund of its own. The 
Bureau of Public Roads followed this 
with a communication saying that un- 
less Kentucky’s highway system were 
reorganized—which would require a 
special legislative session—its $7,500,- 
000 for highway construction would be 
held up. 

Last week the Governor rushed to 
Washington. “I am here,” he said, 
“to do what the administration wants 
us to, as far as that is possible.” In- 
terviewers got the impression that the 
special session would be called. The 
Laffoon repentance even reached the 
point where the Governor spoke of or- 
ganizing his own “brain trust” of col- 
lege professors “to assist me in work- 
ing out a revenue and taxation plan.” 


FASHIONS: More Victorian, Is 
Edict, With Siamese Influence 


Paris may set the fashion trend, but 
buyers and department store executives 
who attend New York openings really 
decide what American women will wear. 
They determine what to sell them. Last 
week several hundred buyers gathered 
at the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation’s Fall fashion conference, and 
learned from Katherine Casey, the as- 
sociation’s fashion consultant, that the 
American woman will continue to go 
Victorian next Autumn. 

“By late next Spring . . . I think the 
Victorian influence will reach its peak,” 
said Miss Casey. 

Down the runway swayed manne- 
quins displaying Fall gowns which re- 
semble those worn by the ladies who 
posed for John Singer Sargent’s por- 


traits 30 and 40. years ago. 


With wide shoulders, pinched-in 
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INTERNATIONAL rn } Po WIDE wad 
Prince Louis, Heir Apparent, Back to the Farm From Washington, Speaker Rainey of the House, 
Arrives To Take Detroit Job Inspects a Mechanical Milking job at his Carrollton, Ill., Dairy 


INTERNATIONAL ACME 


Mrs. George Eichhorn of Seattle Gets 13 Spades. It’s Bernard Baruch (right), Mutual Friend of Al Smith 
Said to Happen Once in 8,000,000 Deals of Bridge and President Roosevelt, Sails For Vacation in Europe 


WIDE WORLD ACME 
The Largest Transport Plane Built in America, Designed To Carry 18 Governor Rolph of California, Host 
Passengers, Is Tested at Santa Monica, Cal., by the T. W. A. Line to Governors, Gets His Boots Shined 
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waistlines, and flaring skirts, the new 
gowns indicate the return to fashion 
of the hour-glass figure. Hats reach 
new highs; skirts, new lows. Street 
clothes will be an inch or two longer; 
evening gowns will sweep the floor, 
some with small trains. One dusty pink 
evening gown reveals a taffeta dust 
ruffie to give the skirt the swish liked 
by the ladies of the 90s. é 

The fullness on most of the sleeves 
is lower, but some show a decided Si- 
amese influence, which should be pleas- 
ing to King Prajadhipok of Siam when 
he visits this country early next year. 

Black, then eel grays, taupes, and 
browns will be Fall’s favorite colors, 
night and day. Satins for daytime, lux- 
urious woolen materials, ribbed vel- 
vets, and heavy silks lend a nineteenth 
century elegance to the mode. This, 
says Miss Casey, is because the national 
recovery program has reawakened op- 
timism. 

“You can already see a concurrent of 
the optimism,” she decided, “in the 
ready acceptance of richer and more 
elegant designs and- accessories.” 


WOMEN: Fight Social System, 
Not Men, at Chicago Congress 


Forty years ago the first Interna- 
tional Congress of Women met at the 
Chicago World’s Fair and formally 
launched a world-wide feminist move- 
ment. Last week, again in Chicago 
Fair time, the Congress drew delegates 
from 31 nations who approved a man- 
ifesto calling for a “second woman 
movement;” but this time the crusade 
is “against social systems, not men.” 

Two thousand delegates and visitors 
listened to speeches, sat in on round- 
table discussions, and told of the prog- 
ress of women in their own countries. 
Gray haired Margaret Bondfield, for- 
mer Minister of Labor of Great Brit- 
ain, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, vet- 
eran American suffragist, Mme. Mar- 
celle “Kraemer-Bach, French lawyer 
and journalist, talked over the prob- 
lems of. women in a changing world 
with such distinguished leaders as 
Jane Addams of Hull House, Mary 
Beard, the historian, Baroness Ishi- 
moto of Japan, Dame Rachel Crowdy 
of England, formerly with the League 
of Nations. _ 


At the final session, presided over by 
Miss Lena Madesin Phillips of New 
York, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Women which called the Con- 
gress, the women tied up the findings 
of the various discussion groups into 
a manifesto. This covered the spheres 
of women’s interests from the personal 
to the social, discussed employment, 
buying power, destfuctive forces, 
leisure, education and government. 

Most of all it stressed peace. “Above 
all else,” said the manifesto, “world 
peace is essential in order to combat 
world evils, for unless war ‘is elimi- 
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Lena Phillips and Mrs. Carrie Catt 


nated, all other constructive efforts 
are futile.” ‘We are watching you and 
hoping you will succeed,” Margaret 
Bondfield told the American women 
who honored her at a dinner. She re- 
minded them that in England those 
who were willing to work were cared 
for under the dole system through rigid 
regulations imposed by trade unions. 
When a speaker denounced imperial- 
ism, Miss Bondfield climbed up on a 
chair with other and younger delegates 
to join vociferously in the applause. 


NEWS IN BRIEF: Shop Used 
By Washington Now Museum 


AUCTION: In 1792, Edward Stabler 
opened an apothecary’s shop in Alexan- 
dria, Va. George Washington was a 
customer; Martha Washington desired 
Mr. Stabler to send “a quart bottle of 
his best castor oil.” 

For 141 years the shop remained in 
the family, passing to Edward Stab- 
ler’s descendants, the Leadbeaters, in 
1852. Generation after generation of 
Alexandrians purchased remedies there, 
leaned against the same curiously 
carved counters, looked at the same 
clock, and watched the current proprie- 
tor measure out drugs and herbs from 
the same glass jars and wooden draw- 
ers that Edward Stabler had used. Let- 
ters and orders from famous Alexandria 
families, prescriptions from Alexandria 
physicians were all saved by the his- 
torically minded owners. 

Last May, Edward Leadbeater, a 
bachelor and last of the family, died 
three days after he learned that his his- 
toric old shop was bankrupt. Creditors 
proposed to auction off the closed store; 
Alexandrians protested, seeking a way 
to save it. 

At the auction last week, they re- 
joiced, for the American Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association had become interested, 
bid and got the store at $1,525. It will 


be preserved intact as an apothecary 
museum. 


SWIM: It was a hot day when Wil- 
liam Kondrat, 17-year-old hitch-hiker 
from Chatham, N. J., reached Niagara 
Falls. William thought it would ibe a 
good idea to swim to the Canadian side, 
so he jumped into the river, just below 
the Falls. For two hours he battle‘i the 
entire length of the rapids and went 
through the whirlpool, while spectators 
gasped in horror. Smilingly,' he 
emerged on the Canadian side, the first 
person ever to swim the whirlpool. 

Dominion police promptly arrésted 
him for vagrancy, but later Judge Wil- 
liam J. Watts dismissed the charge, 
saying a boy brave enough to swim the 
rapids has too much courage to be 
classed as a vagrant. 


BEARDED: If any of the men in 
Centralia, Wash., have protested at be- 
ing forced to grow whiskers for the 
town’s annual Pioneer Days festival, 
they have not been heard from. But 
Billy Clark, their barber, has. Last 
week he filed a claim for $36 against 
the city, because he loses $18 worth of 
business during each of the two weeks 
in which men are not allowed to shave. 


RECORD: In Tahlequah, Okla., 
Houston Davis made extensive prepara- 
tions, secured witnesses, and set the 
record he was after. He “rolled” a 
snare drum for six and a half hours. 


GOLD: In Washington, fellow em- 
ployees decided that a $20 gold piece 
would be a nice present for a Depart- 
ment of Commerce clerk about to retire 
last week. They went to the Treasury 
Department, presented a $20 bill, and 
asked for gold. The Department, horri- 
fied, asked if they did not know the 
country was off the gold standard. 

“But this is a special occasion,” ex- 
plained the delegation patiently. The 
Department yielded, and the clerks got 
the gold, but they had to promise to 
return it by 4:30 that same afternoon. 


GEORGIA: “My program is com- 
plete,” Gov. Eugene Talmadge an- 
nounced Friday, as he suspended Geor- 
gia’s five Public Service Commissioners. 
After a two-weeks hearing, he decided 
they were guilty of allowing excessive 
railroad, electric, and telephone rates, 
and of using bus and railroad passes. 

“I promised to reduce utility rates,” 
said the Governor. “The commission 
I have today appointed will see that 
this pledge is fulfilled.” 

Campaigning on a four-point pro- 
gram last Fall, the farmer-Governor 
also promised $3 automobile licenses, 
cuts in ad valorem taxes, and taking 
“the Highway Board out of the hands 
of politicians.” Bitterness over his dis- 
missal of the Highway Board in June 
had hardly subsided, when last week’s 
replacement of the Public Service Com- 
mission brewed another tempest in the 
State teapot. 
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ECONOMIC CONF EREN CE: Delegates 


Initial Silver Pact Before Going Home 


The World Economic Conference re- 
cessed Thursday, wrapped in a cocoon 
spun with threads of disagreement. To 
Senator Key Pittman of Nevada. large- 
ly goes the credit for its first import- 
ant achievement after six weeks’ work. 
At midnight last Saturday he announc- 
ed that eight nations had initialed an 
agreement to restrict the sale of silver. 

The American delegate has long 
been a friend of the metal which his 
native State produces in quantity. He 
began working for his favorite soon 
after he reached London, stuck to the 
job in the face of repeated rebuffs. 

Last week a subcommittee approved 
his resolution in emasculated form. 
Chiefly, it asked nations to substi- 
tute silver coin for low value currency, 
where feasible, and to refrain from 
measures which would debase this coin- 
age below a ratio of 4/5 silver to 1/5 
alloy. This didn’t mean much. But 
the resolution did urge silver countries 
to seek an accord on price fluctuations. 


With this to work on, the Nevada 
Senator held frequent meetings in his 
rooms at Claridge’s. 

“The most dramatic moment of my 
life,” was his description of the sign- 
ing of the pact, designed to raise and 
stabilize the price of silver. It be- 
gins Jan. 1 and runs for four years, if 
it is accepted by home governments. 

The initialing nations fall into two 
groups. On one side are India, China, 
and Spain, the large holders and users 
of silver with tremendous stocks in 
their treasuries. On the other, the 
United States, Australia, Mexico, Can- 
ada, and Peru are the big producing 
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countries with rich deposits of the min- 
eral ready to be mined. 

The silver-holding governments agree 
to limit sales for four years to 160,- 
000,000 fine ounces. India may sell 
35,000,000 ounces annually and Spain 
5,000,000. China cannot sell any of 
the metal that results from demone- 
tized coin. 

In turn, the producing nations con- 
tract to sell no government-owned sil- 
ver in any form and to buy 140,000,- 
000 ounces, 35,000,000 each year, from 
the output of their mines. This amount 
must be used either for coinage or for 
currency reserves. 


It is Senator Pittman’s fervent hope 
that this scheme of restricting sales 
and increasing the monetary use of sil- 
ver will “increase the purchasing power 
of half the world” and, incidentally, im- 
prove the price for one of the chief 
products of his State. 

It was while considering its final re- 
port for this session that the Economic 
Commission showed a face to the world 
unusual for international conferences. 
Hardly had the last meeting opened 
when Stanley M. Bruce, Australian 
leader, jumped to his feet and de- 
clared that “the Conference is a fail- 
ure.” Then Signor Asquini of Italy 
,pointed to such phrases in the report as 
“{mportant progress” and “most im- 
portant contributions.” 

“I do not think the world is filled 
with gratitude for the work of the 
Conference,” he declared, “and we 
might be more modest in what we say 
about it.” 

The French supported this view and 
even Walter Runciman, British drafter 
of the document, voluntarily suggested 
the “cutting” of optimistic parts. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull, head 
of the American delegation, surprised 
delegates when he had “an American 
suggestion” for reducing tariff barriers 
tacked on to the commission report. 

It was offered for study after ad- 
journment on the assumption that the 
tariff truce proposed by President 
Roosevelt, and accepted by many na- 
tions, would continue over the recess. 
Designed to supersede this truce, it was 
more precise, but its exemptions al- 
lowed for the economic recovery pro- 
gram in this country. 

Under it, for instance, the United 
States could raise duties to protect 
commodities which might cost more to 
produce because of governmental pol- 
icy of raising wages and shortening 
hours. 

In a radio address from London on 
Sunday, Viscount Snowden, former 
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leader in the British Labor party and 
once Chancellor of the Exchequer, de- 
clared that “the world cannot wait on 
the procrastination of statesmen.” He 
said the Conference is terminating in 
“tragedy” and that “no delegate dis- 
cussed the questions from an interna- 
tional viewpoint.” Although he did not 
place the onus of failure entirely on 
President Roosevelt, he asserted that 
“his refusal (to stop currency gam- 
bling) came as a great shock to the 
Conference... The only thing was to 
give it a decent burial.” 

Senator Couzens, American delegate, 
summed up the Conference for report- 
ers just before he left, for home. 

“We came with hopes... higher than 
we realized,” he said. “When we got 
here we discovered a business revival 
in progress in several important coun- 
tries. Well, countries, like persons, are 
a little more conceited when they are 
on the upgrade. This made the na- 
tions a little more indifferent to the 
need for cooperation.” 


FRANCE: Will Not Be Envied 
As Host to Leon Trotsky 


Leon_ Trotsky, world’s greatest revo- 
lutionist, bade farewell to his sanc- 
tuary on Prinkipo Island last week. 
Exiled from Stalin’s Soviet Union in 
January, 1929, he has lived in Turkey 
ever since. 

Henceforth he will live in France. 
Carrying Turkish passports he, his 
wife, and several aides left Turkey 
without fanfare on an Italian ship. His 
first stop was Naples, from which he 
went to Genoa on his way to Mar- 
seilles. It was reported that he would 
make his permanent residence in South- 
ern France or on the French island of 
Corsica, where Prince Youssoupoff, the 
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monarchist who killed the monk Ras- 
putin, is running a night club. 

“White” Russians in France opposed 
his coming, fearing that some member 
of their group might attempt to assas- 
sinate him. The French Government 
does not seem to fear this possibility. 

Neither, apparently, does it fear that 
he will ignite a French revolution. Yet 
if anyone is capable of turning bour- 
geois France into proletarian France, 
Trotsky is the man. 

His personal following is large, de- 
voted, and world-wide. His eloquence 
and persuasive powers are famous. His 
military skill is outstanding, as he 
proved by organizing the Red Army. 


More thoroughly, perhaps, than any 
other person he understands the tech- 
nique of revolution. Lenin credited him 
with inventing the tactics of the Octo- 
ber (1917) Revolution which placed the 
Bolshevists in power and sent Kerensky 
flying. Few Russians besides Stalin, 
his enemy, deny that this was his han- 
diwork. 

“A general strike,” he has said, “is 
unnecessary.” In order to overthrow 
the modern State, he declares, “you 
need a storming party, technical ex- 
perts, and gangs of armed men led by 
engineers.” 

Oct. 24, 1917, he practiced what he 
has preached with a storming party of 
1,000 workers, soldiers, and sailors. 
These were divided into small, well re- 
hearsed groups which he moved about 
like chessmen. 

Uniquely, he did not launch his main 
attack on the government. Instead he 
struck at the nerve centers of economic 
life, seizing power plants, gas works, 
railway stations, telegraph offices, and 
coal, oil, and grain depots. To the end, 
many of his fellow-revolutionists doubt- 
ed that his strange strategy would be 
successful. 

France, haven of political refugees, 
will not be envied her guest. Germany, 
Belgium, England, Holland, Spain, and 
other countries have all refused him ad- 
mission. It is safe to say that the 
French police will watch him. 


BRITAIN: When the King Sees 
Wine Bottles He Thinks of Us 


HIS MAJESTY: King George V, 
whose favorite drink is barley water 
with a little lemon juice, doubts that 
Americans are as abstemious as he. 
Attending an advertising fair in Lon- 
don, he pointed to a battery of port 
and champagne bottles in a model 
house and said: “If this house were 
in America, I am sure they would like 
those.” 

His Majesty was contemptuous of a 
bedside lamp in a model bedroom. He 
never reads in bed, he revealed. “When 
I go to bed,” he said, “I go to sleep.” 


ROBOTS: Early this month Prin- 
cess Alice, the King’s cousin, substitut- 
ing for Princess Mary, his only daugh- 





ter, at a public ceremony, protested 
against the demands made on the phys- 
ical.strength of the royal family. “We 
are not really robots,” she said. 

Last week Princess Mary, who is 
36, gave up her engagements and, on 
the order of a physician, began a pe- 
riod of complete rest to overcome acute 
fatigue. 

King George, who has been suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, has also can- 
celed many public engagements recent- 
ly. The King is 68 years old. 























wine WORLD 
Queen Mary’s Dress Has Hit a New 
High of 7 Inches Above the Ground 


A garden party at Buckingham Pal- 
ace a week ago, with more than 6,000 
guests, proved taxing to the King and 
Queen. They soon took seats in the 
shade of a marquee. 

It was at this party that Queen 
Mary, who, to please her husband, usu- 
ally dresses most conservatively, set 
tongues wagging by appearing in a 
dress with a hem seven inches from the 
ground. 


BURGLARS: Uneasy over an out- 
break of robberies, Britons blinked 
when burglars entered Lambeth Pal- 
ace, London home of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury since the twelfth cen- 
tury. Though _the prowlers even 
reached the bathroom adjoining Arch- 
bishop Lang’s bedroom, and though the 
Palace contains valuable manuscripts 
and paintings, nothing was stolen. 

Using a ladder with which they had 
forced an entrance, the burglars es- 
caped. Two 20-year-old clerks, who re- 
cently held up a London jewelry store 
with a sawed-off shotgun, were less 
fortunate. One was sentenced to five 
years in prison and to eighteen strokes 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails, the other to 
four years and twelve strokes. The 
stiff sentences indicate Britain’s dread 
of American-style crime. : 


JAPAN: Ballyhoo to Scare 
People Into Paying War Costs 


The Japanese have a word for it: 
“yakamashi,” meaning clamor or bal- 
lyhoo. 

vapanese militarists employed it re- 
cently to whip their countrymen into 
patriotic fervor, to reconcile them to 
Japan’s expensive invasion of China 
and prepare them for huge military 
appropriations—probably the largest 
the country has ever made—in the next 
budget. 

Last week, as part of the ballyhoo, 
Japanese newspapers, which have been 
filled with spy scares, published stories 
declaring that Lt. J. R. Sherr of 
Wisconsin, who is attached to the 
American Embassy in Tokyo, had been 
arrested for spying on a munitions 
plant. Lieutenant Sherr not only de- 
nies that he was spying, but even that 
he was arrested. 

American Ambassador Grew saw a 
sample of Japanese jitters when, ar- 
riving at Premier Saito’s official res- 
idence for dinner, he found policemen 
with revolvers and swords rushing 
about looking for assassins. Someone 
had accidentally switched on an alarm 
bell. 

A mock night air raid (see cover) on 
Tokyo furthered the yakamashi. Si- 
rens screamed, the center of the city 
was plunged into darkness, troops 
maneuvered, and a single plane roared 
overhead, dropping flares. Next month 
another mock raid will be made on a 
grand scale. 

Meanwhile a campaign is being 
waged for public contributions to pur- 
chase fighting equipment for the army 
and navy. It is proving a great suc- 
cess. High army and navy officers 
keep busy accepting gifts for their 
forces. Millions of dollars have been 
raised since Japan began her Man- 
churian adventure in September, 1931. 


GERMANY: Jews, Non-Nazis 
Still Feel the Lash of Hitler 


Nazi violence and repression domi- 
nated developments in Germany last 
week. The well-worn Nazi lash cracked 
over several non-Nazi groups, some of 
which struck back. 


JEWS: In Nuremberg more than 200 
Jewish merchants were rounded up one 
morning, marched through the main 
streets, and clapped into barracks. Evi- 
dently they were accused of profiteer- 
ing. 

In protest against the Nazis’ anti- 
Semitism, 20,000 British Jews paraded 
through London to Hyde Park, where 
they resolved to boycott German goods. 
One of their banners showed Hitler as 
King Kong. 

With Samuel Untermyer, New York 
attorney, as presiding officer, 30 dele- 
gates representing Jews in sixteen na- 
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tions met at Amsterdam, adopted two 
militant resolutions, and created a 
permanent organization, the World 
Jewish Economic Federation, to combat 
persecution in Germany. 


AMERICANS: Two American citi- 
zens, both Jews, and an American-fi- 
nanced news agency felt the whip of 
National Socialism. 

From his bed in a Berlin hospital, 
Philip Zuckerman of New York de- 
scribed a thrashing he received from 
Storm Troopers in Leipzig, where he 
owns a fur importing business. 

With his wife and two relatives, he 
says, he stood on a sidewalk watching a 
Nazi parade. As the last of the parad- 
ers passed, marchers dropped out of 
line, shouted “Dirty Jew!” and beat him 
unconscious. His wife and other mem- 
bers of his party were also severely 
beaten, he. declares. 

American consular representatives 
have lodged a stiff protest with German 
authorities over this case. They are 
also concerned over the case of Walter 
Orloff of Brooklyn, who has been study- 
ing medicine at Griefswald University. 

Secret police arrested Orloff, accusing 
him of inciting Communist activity. He 
is charged with high treason. His father 
denies that young Orloff is a Commu- 
nist. The prisoner himself declares that 
his only offense was to visit a friend 
who is a Communist sympathizer. 

The third case concerns the Jewish 
Telegraphic Agency. Most of its stock 
is owned in the United States. To pre- 
vent “machinations inimical to the State 
to be expected in the future,” secret po- 
lice closed the Agency’s Berlin bureau, 
preventing it from sending news dis- 
patches to German'‘newspapers. Its for- 
eign service is unaffected. 


PROTESTANTS: German Protes- 
tants went to the polls on Sunday to 
elect national and local representatives. 

On one side stood established church 
authorities, led by the Rev. Friedrich 
von Bodelschwingh, who would pre- 
serve the spiritual independence of the 
church into which German-Protestant 
groups are being united. 

On the other side stood the Nazi 
“German Christians,” led by the Rev. 
Ludwig Mueller, Hitler’s adviser in 
church affairs, who would subordinate 
the Church to the State. 

Theoretically it was a fair contest 
between their candidates. Actually it 
was one-sided. The Nazis saw to that. 

Non-Nazi campaigners were shackled 
hand and foot. At the last moment a 
court injunction forced them to change 
the title of their group and hence to re- 
print their campaign material. Their 
chief newspaper was suppressed. Other 
Papers excluded their statements on 
government orders and many of their 
reporters were barred from the elec- 
tion. 

In these circumstances a Nazi victory 
Was a foregone conclusion. 


OTHERS: Two weeks ago, because 
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Philipp Scheidemann, Socialist leader, 
had written a criticism of the Hitler 
regime, Prussian secret police seized 
five persons assumed to be his relatives. 
Last week raids were made on the 
homes of several persons believed to be 
his friends. 

Hereafter any one found guilty of 
“subversive activity” may be sentenced 
to capital punishment if the Federal 
government, whose approval is neces- 
sary, endorses a law passed by the 
Prussian cabinet Saturday. 

The same penalty may be inflicted 
on any one who makes an attempt on 
the life of a government official, a po- 
liceman, or any member of Hitler’s 
Storm Troops or Special Guards. 

These laws were passed at the special 
order of the Prussian Premier and Nazi 
fire eater, Capt. Hermann Wilhelm 
Goering, who broke off his vacation to 
summon the Cabinet meeting. 


Nazis Challenged: Sherwood Eddy’s 
Scorching Speech Amazes Berliners 


Lips a level line, fists tight-clenched, 
eyes shining determinedly behind horn- 
rimmed spectacles, Sherwood Eddy 
stood up at a gathering in Berlin last 
week and flung a challenge at all Nazi 
Germany. 

Hitler’s men, brown-shirted, standing 
at the edges of the peppery American’s 
audience, gasped. 

Germans not in uniform, members of 
the Karl Schurz Society who had asked 





KEYSTONE 


Sherwood Eddy Stunned Nazi Hearers 


Mr. Eddy to address them, looked at 
one another wide-eyed, then took. cour- 
age and applauded when the speaker 
said: 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sided at a mass meeting of unanimous 
protest against Germany’s treatment of 
certain classes and groups. But was 
it published in your press? If you hold 
criticism to be treason and confine the 
press to the official propaganda of one 
party alone, you will never know what 
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is going on in the rest of the world nor 
even in Germany itself.” 

Not since Hitler came to power after 
the revolutionary elections of Mar. 5 
has any voice as critical of Nazi phi- 
losophy and tactics been raised within 
the borders of the Reich as that of the 
former Y. M. C. A. official, peripatetic 
crusader, trouble-hunter extraordinary, 
Socialist Sherwood Eddy. 

When he was through, everyone 
milled around debating this amazing 
talk. So stunned was Herr Draeger, 
president of the Karl Schurz Society, 
that he forgot to pronounce the usual 
benediction that ends its meetings. 


RUSSIA: Rail Reorganization 
Finds Bill Shatoff Jobless 


Joseph Stalin rested from his labors, 
studied his railroad system, and saw 
that it was not good. Excessive bureau- 
cracy, bad discipline, and lack of co- 
ordination between its branches neces- 
sitated reorganization. Last week the 
Soviet chief appointed ten new vice 
commissars of transportation and fired 
the five incumbents. Thus big Bill 
Shatoff was out of a job again. 

Bill grumbled. The former Erie Barge 
hand, hobo and “Wobbly” (I. W. W.) 
knew railroads as well as any of the 
magnates he used to denounce from his 
Chicago soap box. He had proved it by 
building the Turkestan-Siberian Rail- 
road which, among Soviet projects, 
ranks second only to the Dneiper hy- 
droelectric plant. Other transportation 
officials might be incompetent, but not 
Bill. 

Born in Russia, Vladimir Sergevitch 
Shatoff, he came to America in 1907, 
a big, ragged, hairy-chested Anarchist 
with a powerful thirst for strong drink. 
He set type in newspaper composing 
rooms, jumped freights for wheat har- 
vests, organized “Wobbly” strikes, and 
lectured, with Clarence Darrow and 
Will Durant, to rebellious intellectuals 
at the Ferrer School in New York. 


He returned to Russia during the 
Revolution, assumed command of the 
Red Troops defending Petrograd, and 
joyously routed the White Russians who 
attacked the city. Lincoln Steffens met 
him there during the Peace Conference 
negotiations, asked him what he was 
doing. Bill said: “I'll tell you if you 
won’t give me away to the Wobblies at 
home. I’m chief of police of Petro- 

After the war he proved himself an 
able executive in many capacities. Or- 
dered to reorganize the banks of the 
Caucasus, he summoned-the bankers 
and informed them he knew their busi- 
ness because he once had held up a 
bank. 

In building Turksib, as the Russians 
call it, he bossed more than 40,000 men, 
transported his materials across des- 
erts and over mountains on 200,000 
camels. The road connects Novosibirsk, 
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stop-off for round-the-world flyers, im- 
portant to the Soviets as a wheat. and 
timber...center, with _cotton-growing 
Turkestan. Near its southern terminus 
and connected with it. lies Tashkent, 
principal city of central Asia. Coal 
and iron from.the North, copper, zinc, 
lead, cattle, and fruit from the South 
are tré rted over the 900-mile road 
which Shatoff built three years ago. 
The movie of its building stirred Amer- 
ican audiences. 

Soviet officials hinted Bill would not 
be out of a job long. They thought they 
would give him another which has 
nothing to do with railroads. 


ARGENTINA: Treaty Follows 
Prince’s “Selling British” 


Worried members of the Argentine 
Republic’s Chamber of Deputies last 
week debated. whether to take the 
Roosevelt. inflation treatment for eco- 
nomic ills. Then they ratified a trade 
treaty with Great Britain which may 
spoil Mr. Roosevelt’s plans for an ef- 
fective trade pact with their country. 

Strong. opposition to the British 
agreement culminated in the resigna- 
tion-of- Alberto Hueyo, Finance Min- 
ister, who believes its tariff concessions 
to Britain. will shrivel Argentina’s cus- 
toms revenues. After a formal com- 
plaint by the British Government depu- 
ties finally fell into line. 


The agreement, concluded with the 
British by Dr. Julio A. Roca, Vice Pres- 
ident of the Republic, adds another 
feather to the cap of the United King- 
dom’s star salesman, the Prince of 
Wales. He “sold” himself and his coun- 
try to Argentina two years ago when 
he opened the British Trade Exhibition 
in Buenos Aires. He delighted her peo- 
ple with his fluent Spanish, his grace in 
the tango. He poirited out that the sale 
of more British goods, in Argentina 
would enable his friends back home to 
buy more Argentine meat and grain. 

Last February Dr. Roca and an Ar- 
gentine delegation journeyed to London. 
The Prince took them under his wing, 
introduced them to the right people. 
On May 2 the agreement was announced. 

It confirms and supplements the Brit- 
ish-Argentine treaty of 1825 which 
started trade that led Britishers to in- 
vest £600,000,000 in British-built and 
British-owned railways and other utili- 
ties, insurance companies, banks, and 
shipping in the Argentine. More im- 
portant, it provides for the thawing 
of “frozen” pesos in Argentina so Brit- 
ish exporters can get money for goods 
sold and British owners of Argentine 
stocks can get dividends. 

Under the agreement, Great Britain 
will loan Argentina £10,000,000 to re- 
lease money owed to British investors. 
One clause in the treaty tends to assure 
the Argentine coal market to Great 
Britain; another promises a reduction 
in tariffs against British goods to at 


least the 1930 level of exchange. 

In addition to getting the loan, Ar- 
gentina may send her beef to England 
in quantities permitted under the Otta- 
wa agreements (under which Great 
Britain, and her dominions enjoy recip- 
rocal trade preferences), unless it 
should become necessary to restrict im- 
ports to maintain prices.. She receives 
assurance that no new or increased du- 
ties shall be levied in England on Ar- 
gentine wheat and other products. 

Favorable action on the treaty was 
expected in the Argentine Senate. 

Great Britain hailed the agreement as 
a victory over President Roosevelt but 
continued to watch anxiously his plans 
for a Pan-American trade alliance. 
Argentina, Brazil, and Colombia have 
agreed to discuss trade agreements with 
the United States but Britishers believe 
that in Argentina at least they have the 
inside track. 


SPAIN: Majorean Jail Doors 
Flung Open to Five Americans 


Claude G. Bowers, ex-publicist, now 
American Ambassador at Madrid, called 
on Manuel Azana, ex-publicist, now 
Premier, War Minister, and strong man 
of Spain, one day last week. Earnestly 
he urged that five Americans impris- 
oned on the Spanish island of Majorca 
be’ released on bail. 

Early in June the alcoholic exuber- 
ance of one embroiled the unhappy five 
with the sacrosanct Guardia Civil, or 
Spanish military police. Since then 
they had been in jail, awaiting trial. 


Premier Azana proved friendly. He 
likes Americans and has written admir- 
ingly of American customs. Besides, 
there is a pending Spanish-American 
trade treaty with which the Majorcan 
fuss might interfere. 

He thanked the Ambassador politely 


for calling his attention to the case and, 


in his capacity as Minister of War, 
promptly issued an order. Soon the 
prisoners were at liberty. 

When the Premier interfered, there 
were signs that the case, beginning as 
a petty brawl, might end as an interna- 
tional incident. American newspapers 
were thundering and American official- 
dom was worried. 

It ceased to be a joke when, from 
their jail in Palma, the four men prison- 
ers wrote to Ambassador Bowers ask- 
ing freedom for the woman prisoner, 
Mrs. Clinton B. Lockwood of Massa- 
chusetts, who had been confined with a 
half-crazed old Spanish womuan. 

“She is kept from restful sleep nightly 
by the crazy sleep-talking, laughing, 
and screaming of her cell-mate,” they 
wrote. They declared she showed signs 
of an approaching breakdown. 

The release of the five killed a young 
cause celebre.. Mrs. Lockwood and 
Rutherford Fullerton, retired Ohio man- 
ufacturer, were freed first, each on bail 
of about $1,200. The three others were 








freed a few hours later, when it was 
decided that $2,400 was bail enough for 
all. They had been imprisoned 46 dayg, 

“I want to go away from here,” Mrs, 
Lockwood said. 

It was assumed that, to save the face 
of the Guardia Civil, the five would be 
tried, convicted, sentenced to short jail 
terms, and then liberated on the ground 
that the terms had already been served, 


IRELAND: Fascists Organize 
Despite De Valera’s Frowns 


Two weeks ago President Eamon De 
Valera of the Irish Free State indicated 
that blue shirts would be frowned on 
as a Fascist symbol. Last week, how- 
ever, hundreds of them brightened cor- 
ridors of the Hibernian Hotel in Dub- 
lin, as the Free State’s Fascists held 
their first national convention. 

* After many a Fascist salute, the dele- 

gates elected Eoin O'Duffy president. 
O’Duffy, after ten years as Dublin’s 
police chief, was ousted by De Valera. 
A supporter of William T. Cosgrave, 
first Free State President*and De Va- 
lera’s foe, he has been pelted with eggs 
‘and called the Benedict Arnold of Ire- 
‘land, but he is popular with the police, 
and sport-lovers like him for sponsor- 
ing Irish athletics. 

In their constitution, adopted at the 
Dublin meeting, the Fascists cite as 
their purposes, assisting the Army and 
police to preserve order, advancing na- 
tional ideas, and encouraging the fit- 
ness of Irish youth. They are aggres- 
sively anti-Communist. 


CUBA: Soldier of Fortune’s 
One-Man Army Puts Up Sword 


Col. Charles Muecke, the American 
who has fought in all Cuban revolts 
since 1896, surrendered his one-man 
army last week. “About the only 
thing I found in the field,” he said, 
“was hunger.” 

The Colonel won his commission in 
the Cuban War for Independence, which 
he joined at 23. After that he was 
chief dynamiter in innumerable revo- 
lutions, occasionally leaving the island 
to join uprisings in Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and other Latin Republics. Cuba 
finally pensioned him as a Major of 
infantry. 

In peace times he was frequently @ 
powder salesman. His proudest decora- 
tion as a soldier of fortune, a patch 
over his right eye socket, he earned, 
ironically, in an explosion during one 
of his demonstrations. 

Posting a $300 bond for his freedom, 
the Colonel was received with Latin 
-courtesy in the convrt handling cases 
from the recent revolt. 

“You are now back at home, i 
peace,” someone told him. 

“Yes,” said the Colonel, “until the 
next one.” 
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. KEYSTONE 
Street Scene Outside the London Stock Exchange, Where Trading Is Permitted After the Of- 
ficial Closing Hour. British Shares Have Been Active on Speculative News From New York 


KEYSTONE KEYSTONE 
Wreck of London Express at Little Salkeld, in The French Liner Nicholas Paquet Goes on the Rocks 
Which 12 Persons Were Injured, All Others Escaped Off Cape Spartel With 135 Aboard. All Were Saved 
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MISS PERKINS: Does “Man- 
Sized” Job in Labor’s Behalf 


At 9 o’clock one evening last week 
a tired woman sat at a desk in the De- 
partment of Labor offices at Washing- 
ton. Before her were papers covered 
with statistics. She smiled ironically 
as she showed them to a visitor. They 
dealt with shorter hours for women 
workers. 

Since she left her job as New York 
State Industrial Commissioner, Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor, has con- 
sistently violated the entire labor phi- 
losophy of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. The 30-hour week is noth- 
ing in her crowded life. She works 
time and a half and overtime, and no 
union wage scaie protects her. 

Last week she hurried from one in- 
dustrial code hearing to another, and 
kept a careful eye on mounting em- 
ployment and payroll figures pouring 
into her renovated Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. She warned: 

“We must not allow ourselves to over- 
look the fact that we are far from out 
of the woods of this depression.” 

The Secretary pressed for her plan 
for unemployment insurance, to be ad- 
ministered along the lines of the New 
York-New Jersey Port Authority. She 
heard reports from New York about 
the progress made in installing the first 
minimum wage law for women workers 
that the State has known. Miss Per- 
kins looked into the dark complexities 
of racketeering in the labor movement. 
She talked over the international labor 
situation with her visitor, the elderly 
Rt. Hon. Margaret Bondfield, Privy 
Councillor, Chief Woman Officer of the 
General and Municipal Workers of 
Great Britain. 

She was confronted with an epidemic 
of strikes in the hosiery, textile, and 
garment trades. Miss Perkins used all 
her diplomatic prowess to keep irate 
workers in line, until workable codes 
were drawn up. She wired one union 
leader after another urging the hold- 
ing off of strikes. For the most part 
her advice was heeded. 


Last week was light compared with 
some of those harried Hundred Days 
of the last Congress, when, in addition 
to everything else, Miss Perkins had to 
take the Labor Department to pieces 
from top to bottom and build it up all 
over again. The result of that reor- 
ganization is that, for the first time 
since 1913, when the department was 
created by the Newlands Act, it has 


come to some sort of parity with other 


important departments. 

Miss Perkins sailed triumphantly in- 
to her job against the bitter opposi- 
tion of American Federation of Labor 
officials. Her orderly New England mind 
was shocked at the state in which the 


department had been left by her pred- 
ecessor, William N. Doak. 

Her first step was to move into ac- 
tion against the staff gathered by Mr. 
Doak’s ‘red-baiting friend, the ex-real- 
tor Murray Garsson. Mr. Garsson had 
volunteered to rid the country of aliens, 
as Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Labor at one dollar a year. 
Later his salary was raised to $9,000. 
His undercover men ran up a payroll 
of $62,695 from January until March 
when Miss Perkins arrived. 

Within ten days after the inaugura- 
tion, she discharged 55 of the depart- 
mental sleuths and sent sixteen others 
back to work at their regular posts in 
immigration districts. She announced 
that from now on she would take the 
humane interpretation of the immigra- 
tion laws set down in the Wickersham 
Report as her textbook. 

Figures on employment issued by the 
department had been notoriously fan- 
tastic. Miss Perkins called in repre- 
sentatives of leading statistical organi- 
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zations to help her put in a system of 
fact-finding that would give an accu- 


,rate picture of the industrial scene. 


She threw all her energy behind 
Senator Wagner’s bill for a real na- 
tional employment service, a measure 
which her predecessor fought bitterly. 
Now that the bill has become law, the 
Secretary of Labor is getting nation- 
wide exchanges set up in collaboration 
with State agencies. 

Her greatest diplomatic triumph was 
winning the reluctant support of Wil- 
liam Green, head of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, who at the time of 
her appointment said: “We simply will 
not deal with the lady, that is all.” 

Now Mr. Green seems lost unless 
Miss Perkins is somewhere around to 
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give him shrewd advice.. 
Typewriters in Washington newspa- 
per offices were oiled for the appear- 
ance of the first woman Cabinet officer, 
That priceless gift to the feature writ- 
ers, a “woman interest story,” was to 
be carefully cherished. A herd of 
trained seals was prepared to descend 
upon Miss Perkins, when her secretary 
called up with the dismaying command: 


“No feature writers, please.” 


“We New Englanders keep to our- 
selves.” Miss Perkins, a descendant of 
that James Otis who once said things 
about the Boston Stamp Act, dropped 
this hint to a persistently inquiring sob 
sister. She was not going to devote 
press interviews to discussion of her 
tastes in hats or gowns, her family af- 
fairs, her hobbies. She saw no reason 
for dragging into a factual discussion 
of labor problems the fact that she is 
married to Paul Wilson, statistician, 
one-time secretary to Mayor Mitchel 
of New York. 


She manages somehow to get to most 
exhibitions of modern art, and the pro- 
letarian Diego Rivera is one of her 
favorite painters. Her daughter, Su- 
sannah Winslow Perkins Wilson, ready 
to enter Bryn Mawr this Fall, is a far 
more important factor in her mother’s 
life than all the complexities of a mud- 
died industrial situation. But Miss 
Perkins sees no excuse for incorporat- 
ing these facts in an article on the 
work of the Secretary of Labor. 

To add to the distress of copy-hunt- 
ing feature writers, who had to fall 
back on descriptions of Madame Secre- 
tary’s tricorne hat, she marched out 
of her offices the other day wearing a 
three-quilled turban. Pretty soon, 
when the novelty of a woman as 
spokesman for coal-diggers, printers, 
railroad engineers wears off, Miss Per- 
kins will be accepted as she wants to 
be accepted, as a labor economist at 
work on the toughest assignment in 
her field. 


GLAVIS: Head Graft Preventer 
In The Public Works Program 


A lean, graying man sat in the of- 
fice of Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of 
the Interior and Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministrator of Public Works in charge 
of the New Deal’s $3,300,000,000 pro- 
gram. He listened quietly as Secretary 
Ickes outlined new duties. 

He learned that his chief expected 
him to help tighten the strings of the 
government purse against insinuating 
fingers, to prove true Ickes’ announce- 
ment that the purse was no “grab bag,” 
ani that grafting contracts would be 
rejected. 

Louis R. Glavis, chief investigator of 
the Department of the Interior, smiled 
grimly. This time he had a chief who 
would stand back of him. 

He thought of that day in 1903 when 
he came from Maryland, a youth of 19, 
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to enter the Department of the Interior 
as examiner of the Chippewa Indian 
lands. Richard Ballinger, Commissioner 
of the Land Office, liked him and ap- 
pointed him chief of the field division 
on the Pacific Coast. 

There he got a whiff of evil odors, 
and followed his nose to Alaska to find 
out if a syndicate run by the Guggen- 
heims was using dummy claimants to 
gobble up government coal lands. He 
reported his findings to Ballinger. Ball- 
inger promptly resigned as commis- 
sioner and became attorney for the 
group Glavis was hunting. 

When William Howard Taft entered 
the White House, Ballinger became Sec- 
retary of the Interior. Soon Glavis re- 
ceived orders to clear the titles for the 
Alaska syndicate. He came to Wash- 
ington and asked Ballinger to get from 
Attorney General George W. Wicker- 
sham, later head of President Hoover’s 
National Commission on Law Observ- 
ance and Law Enforcement, an opinion 
upholding his refusal to clear the titles. 
Ballinger promised, but failed to act. 

Then Glavis took his story to Presi- 
dent Taft, who refused to believe him. 
Presently Glavis and Chief Forester 
Gifford Pinchot, who had come to his 
aid, were discharged. 

The quarrel came to a boil. Norman 
Hapgood, crusading editor of Collier’s, 
printed the story headlined “Are The 
Guggenheims In Charge Of The In- 
terior Department?” A Congressional 
investigation followed, bringing into ac- 
tion mien who still fight the old battle 
of conservative and liberal. 


Led by Representative George W. 
Norris, of Nebraska, now dean of the 
Senate’s liberal bloc, the House Progres- 
sives broke the power of Speaker Joe 
Cannon by getting one of their number 
on the investigating committee. But in 
the Senate Elihu Root and George Suth- 
erland, now an Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, upheld 
the Taft cause and tried to break down 
the accuser’s story. 

They found it difficult. The soft- 
spoken witness reveled in the fight, and 
when it became necessary to introduce 
evidence from a temporarily mislaid 
diary, he recited its contents almost 
word for word from memory. Aided by 
his counsel, Louis D. Brandeis, the 
shaggy-haired Boston “radical” whom 
Woodrow Wilson later placed on the 
United States Supreme Court bench, he 
established a strong case. 

Ballinger, “whitewashed” by the in- 
vestigating committee, resigned six 
months later. His successor upheld 
Glavis and credited him with saving the 
government $200,000,000 in coal lands. 
And when Gifford Pinchot met Theo- 
dore Roosevelt hunting big game in the 
African jungle his story of the affair 
split the Roosevelt-Taft friendship wide 
open. 

Meanwhile Glavis drifted West again. 
He wandered to California and Oregon, 
finally returning to New York and a 
law practice. 
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He emerged occasionally from com- 
parative obscurity in his old role of in- 
vestigator. He dug into the Ku Klux 
Klan for William Randolph Hearst. He 
wrote “Have We Another Ballinger 
Case?” when the Senate began to in- 
vestigate the oil scandals. He exposed 
as forgeries Mexican documents accus- 
ing Senator Borah of illicit and very 
embarrassing foreign associations. 

Marriage, fatherhood, and the life of 
a New York suburbanite did not dull 
his appetite for excitement. But late 
years offered little opportunity to in- 
dulge it. Last March he came to Wash- 
ington to get a friend a job. In the cor- 
ridor of the Interior Department, he 
met Secretary Ickes, and landed one 
for himself, as chief of the Department’s 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Secretary Ickes soon had him look- 
ing into Muscle Shoals where misman- 
agement had been reported. 

After his interview with his chief last 
week, Glavis began to organize a force 
of inspectors to be distributed among 
ten regional offices, and a squadron 
which will operate wherever investiga- 
tions are needed. 


He will endeavor to prevent graft 


rather than deal with it after it appears. 
He will investigate firms suspected of . 


having politicians as silent partners. 
He will watch for specifications drawn 








INTERNATIONAL 
Louis Glavis, Graft Exterminator 


so that only one corporation can qualify 
for a contract, and for schedules which 
provide for more material than is 
needed for a job. To aid him, he has en- 
rolled several of the men who helped 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy, ward off graft- 
ing contracts during the World War. 

Gentle, courteous, and without brava- 
do, Glavis has no sleuth-like tricks. He 
goes straight to the vulnerable point of 
suspicion and asks merciless questions 
until he knows every vital fact. 

On his vacations he retires to the 
Canadian woods where he has a cabin. 
Some day, tired of excitement, he may 
retreat there. for good. 
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TRANSITION: Life’s Changes 
As Reflected in the News 


ARRIVED: When “Dr. Louis Ferdi- 
nand” walked down the gangplank from 
the Europa in New York last week, all 
newspaper men recognized him as 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, second son of 
the former Crown Prince of Germany. 
Should a restoration of the family line 
ever occur, he would follow his father 
to the throne, for his elder brother re- 
nounced his rights when he married a 
commoner. 

Although he works at the Ford plant 
in Detroit, his sales talk was not good 
enough to sell a car to his grandfather 
at Doorn. However, “Grandpa was 
much amused.” 

“The grand little American,” as the 
Kaiser refers to his favorite grandson, 
told newspaper men that “Grandpa cer- 
tainly is keen about your President 
Roosevelt.” 


MARRIED: In little Elko, Nev., a 
justice of the peace married Jack 
Dempsey and Hannah Williams, musi- 
cal comedy actress and former wife of 
Roger Wolfe Kahn, one morning last 
week. 

Joining Max Baer, Dempsey’s protege 
and his wife in Oakland, Cal., the quar- 
tet intended to proceed to a Roseville, 
Cal. ranch for a honeymoon vacation. 


® In a Chicago night club, last week, 
from her usual perch on the piano, 
Helen Morgan sang “Along Came Bud” 
in her husky, sad voice. When she fin- 
ished Maurice (Bud) Maschke Jr., son 
of the former Republican National 
Committeeman from Cleveland, walked 
over to her. 

Smilingly the couple announced that 
they had been married since last May. 


DEPARTED: Leopold Stokowski, 
whose intellectual meanderings have led’ 
his interest to almost every modern 
scientific development, last week left 
Philadelphia for Hollywood. As director 
of the Philadelphia Symphony, he will 
not, of course, enter the fims, but will 
cast his keen eye over the possibilities 
of a motion picture-music hook-up. 


DIED: William Wallace Cook, better 
known to adventure story readers as 
Burt L. Standish, the writer who took 
the dashing Frank and Dick Merriwell 
through a series of fantastic exploits, 
died last week in Marshall, Mich. 

After the Merriwell series had been 
started by William G. Patten, they 
were turned over to other writers when 
Patten became editor of Top Notch 

e. 

Cook’s prolific production of pulp fic- 
tion caused friends to call him “the man 
who deforested Canada.” Among the 
hundreds of stories and books, which 
yielded him $300,000, were “Hie Friend 
the Enemy,” “A Quarter to Four,” and 
“Around ‘the World in Eighty Hours.” 
While these brought him money, his 
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“Plotto” brought fame. It was literally 
a plot-making machine, made of 1,800 
skeleton stories. The A-clauses had the 
leading characters and could be coupled 
with a series of B-clauses which con- 
tained the first half of the action. In 
turn these were coupled with C-clauses 
which completed the action. 


@ In suburban Catonsville, outside Bal- 
timore, Dr. Frederick Henry Baetjer, 
59, died last week. His name, largely 
unknown to news readers, loomed high 
in the scientific world. He was one of 
the large group of x-ray martyrs. 

A series of 100 operations which took 
away all his fingers and one of his eyes 
could never curb the evil effects of the 
rays on his unprotected body. Screens 
kept these damaging rays from him in 
later years and allowed him to continue 
his work at Johns Hopkins Medical 
School. 


@ Former Mryor Charles H. Kline of 
Pittsburgh, who resigned ih the middle 
of a smelly political scandal last March, 
died last week of paralysis. 


The investigation, which started as a 
mole hill and grew into a mountain, 
was instigated when it was discovered 
that inmates of city institutions were 
fed entirely on canned foods. Some of 
the disclosures im the wide investigation 
were that adjoining the police super- 
intendent’s office was a $3,000 mother- 
of-pearl bathroom and that the Mayor 
had a $250 globe beside a 60-cent city 
map. 

The former idol of Allegheny County 
was sentenced to six months in jail and 
a $5,000 fine. After Mayor Kline’s at- 
torneys plead that he couldn’t survive 
the jail term it was remitted. 


VISITED: . Kyle Palmer, corre- 
spondent of the North American News- 
paper Alliance, took a trip to Palo 
Alto, Cal., last week, to find out what 
Mr. Hoover has been doing since he left 
the White House. He found the former 
President in good health and humor, 
with his capacity for laughter revived. 

“Some day, Mr. Hoover told the cor- 
respondent, “I shall go back to the busi- 
ness of earning a living. Right now, 
that is unnecessary.” 

So he goes fishing instead, or climbs 
into a car to drift around the country- 
side. Any miner in the Southwest is 
liable to look up from his pan to dis- 
cover the silent figure of Herbert Hoo- 
ver beside him. Since Mar. 4 the ex- 
President and mining engineer has cov- 
ered more than 8,000 miles motoring 
through the mining regions of Califor- 
nia and Arizona. He dropped in once 
on Boulder Dam, which his Secretary 
of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
tried unsuccessfully to name Hoover 
Dam. 

Two other things keep him occupied. 
One is Stanford University, which he 
aids in every way possible. Another is 
his mail. It costs him $1,000 a month 
to answer the letters of those who have 
not forgotten him. 
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SPORTSWOMEN: Athletic 
Queens Remain Lovely Ladies 


If columnists and news reporters are 
to be believed, mighty Amazons who 
dominate the woman’s athletic world 
are far less beauteous than the aver- 
age of their sex. Constant exercise 
builds up muscles that are not becom- 
ing in the drawing room. Exposure to 
the sun transforms skins from marble- 
like purity to leathery toughness. 

Yet last week feminine forms and 
faces stole the pictorial limelight from 
beefy wrestlers and scowling pugilists, 
and it was evident that at least a few 
sport heroines are pulchritudinous. Be- 
cause photographers’ considerately 
focused close-ups only on those who 
looked best that way, and took action 
pictures of the rest, it even seemed that 
beauties are numerous among women 
athletes. 

At Jones Beach, L. I., N. Y., where 
swimmers and divers competed in the 
National Senior Outdoor Champion- 
ships, Miss Eleanor Holm was filmed 
getting out of a pool gracefully, arch- 
ing through the water in a backstroke, 
her specialty, and at close range, smil- 
ing. Once a Follies girl, she learned 
the arts of making up and posing for 
a camera in Hollywood. 

Photographers found it an equally 
pleasant task to snap Mrs. Helen 
Wills Moody, returning to New York 
from her Wimbledon triumph, with Mr. 
Moody and two Sealyham puppies. At 
first she said: ‘No close-ups, please,” 
but later gave in to a wily reporter 
who told her she was charming at any 
distance. One of the dogs, apparently 
doubting the sincerity of newspaper 
men, tried unsuccessfully to bite the 
maker of the pretty speech, then nipped 
another reporter who reached out to 
pet him. 

Later, at the River Club, where Mrs. 
Moody was interviewed and asked for 
more pictures, Mr. Moody showed he 
is not just the husband of a famous 
woman. He interrupted constantly, 
asking for his comb, toothpaste, and 
other bathroom accessories, and sug- 
gested that the dogs should be taken 
out. To each of these requests Mrs. 
Moody replied: “Yes, Freddie,” and 
followed words witk actions. 

England’s foremost contribution to 
aesthetic athletics, Mrs. Fearney Whit- 
tingstall, formerly Eileen Bennett, was 
also asked to pose last week, because 
she created a stir by appearing at a 
London tennis party in shorts. Tall, 
and strikingly dark, she has long been 
a favorite target for photographers. 

Miss Holm, Mrs. Moody, and Mrs. 
Whittingstall probably would top any 
international beauty ranking contest 
of well-known women in sport. 

But there were attractive pictures 
of other women athletes last week. 
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Miss Helen Hicks, husky golfer who — 
played 72-golf to win the New York 
State Championship for the third time, 
was snapped far off on a green, and 
close up exhibiting her friendly smile, 
Miss Betty Nuthall, chubby English 
tennis star, sailing with a group of 
countrywomen in quest of the Wight- 
man Cup, also was favored with a head 
picture. 


BRIDGE: American Team Wins 
Schwab Cup From British 


Ely Culbertson, who analyzes card 
values accurately in terms of one- 
halves, one-quarters, and probabilities, 
indicated last week that he is no less 
adept as a bettor. Before the team of 
four match began with the English 
players for the Schwab Cup, he made 
a wager that he and his associates 
would win by 10,000 points. After 
six days of bridge, in which 300 dupli- 
cate boards were played, the final score 
revealed that Culbertson had won his 
bet with 900 points to spare. 

Card players throughout the world, 
who are haunted with memories of 
their own catastrophic mistakes, en- 
joyed reading about one hand more 
than all the others put together. 
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Col. H. M. Beasley of Great Britain 
was North, with Sir Guy Domville op- 
posite. Culbertson was West and 
Theodore Lightner East. North and 
South were vulnerable. The bidding 
was: East, one heart; South, pass; 
West, one spade; North, two clubs; 
East, pass; South, two hearts; all pass. 
Beasley pondered a long while before 
he made his fatal pass, leaving his 
partner in two hearts. He concluded 
that Lightner’s one heart bid was a 
psychic, that with both opponents bid- 
ding, his partner’s overcall in hearts 
must have been genuine and not a 
force. 

He took one trick, the ace of hearts, 
und went down 1,750 points. Culbert- 
son smiled and tried to make Beasley 
feel better by saying: “It takes a 
great expert to go down seven tricks.” 
In Room 2, where the hand was re- 
versed, the English players, sitting 
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Hicks, Winners of the Week tographer) Returns to New York From her Wimbledon Triumph 
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ACME WIDE WORLD 
Eleanor Holm, Who Learned About Cameras in Holly- Mrs. Eileen Bennett Whittingstall Appears at a 
wood, Breaks Backstroke Record at Jones Beach, N. Y. London Tennis Party in Shorts, Causing Snapshots 
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East and West, bid and made six 
hearts, scoring 980 points, thus net- 
ting the Americans 770 points on the 
hand. 


TENNIS: England Eliminates 
America in Davis Cup Matches 


Henry Wilfred (Bunny) Austin, the 
mild little English tennis star who 
wears shorts in spite of his knotty 
knees, was the hero last week of his 
country’s surprising defeat of the 
United States Davis Cup team in Paris, 
four matches to one. 

First he upset Ellsworth Vines Jr. 
6-1, 6-1, 6-4, while Fred Perry was 
winning from Wilmer Allison, 6-1, 7-5, 
6-4. Then George M. Lott and John 
Van Ryn saved the United States from 
a rout by conquering Perry and George 
Hughes in the doubles. But Austin 
settled matters by defeating Allison, 
6-2, 7-9, 6-3, 6-4. 


As an aftermath Vines put on the 
“Die-for-Dear-Old Rutgers” act. He 
lost to Perry, 4-6, 6-0, 4-6, 7-5, 7-6, 40- 
15. With one point to go he fainted 
and fell face down in a posture almost 
identical with that assumed by Jack 
Sharkey last month when Primo Car- 
nera hit him on the chin. 


Tennis fans on this side of the water 
had countless explanations for the bad 
showing of the United States players. 
Some of them were: 
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because Perry and Austin are better 
players than Vines and Allison was 
ruled out in American tennis circles 
as unpatriotic. 

Nevertheless, the United States is 
through as a 1933 Davis Cup contender. 
England and France will meet this 
week-end in the finals. 


SPORT SHORTS: Woman 


Pitcher For House of David 


BASEBALL: To earn a place on the 
House of David baseball team, a 
player must have a beard as well as 
fielding ability. An exception was re- 
cently made when Virne’ Beatrice 
(Jackie) Mitchell (see cover), a girl 
southpaw who struck out Babe Ruth 
and Lou Gehrig two years ago, was 
signed up as one of the team’s pitch- 
ers. The only woman in organized 
baseball, she was on tour last week 
throwing her specialty, an in-drop, 
past male opponents. Most of them 
thought she was an inferior pitcher, 
but they all envied her the $1,000 a 
month she will be paid as a drawing 
card. 


FOOTBALL: To atone for the error 
of cutting the wrong bone from Ken 
Strong’s injured wrist, Dr. Alfred D. 
Laferte of Detroit was told last week 
by a court to pay $75,000 damages. 
Strong, who set the football world 
afire when he was at New York Uni- 
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George Lott and John Van Ryn, Only Winners on U.S. Davis Cup Team 


President Roosevelt sent a good luck 
telegram which so magnified the im- 
portance of the matches that Vines 
and his mates had stage-fright. 

The United States team was over- 
trained and stale. They fretted too 
much trying to obey Coach Beasley’s 
mechanical directions. He kept charts 
of every point and showed the results 
to his erring pupils during intermis- 
sions. He seemed to forget that ten- 
nis is largely a game of reflexes. 

The suggestion that England won 
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versity from 1925 to 1929, and also 
led his college baseball nine in bat- 
ting, claimed the costly operation 
would permanently interfere with his 
athletic career. He played on the 
Stapleton, S. I., professional football 
team and is now a minor league ball- 
player, but is owned by the Detroit 
Tigers. Dr. Laferte’s defense was that 
he could keep right on playing any 
sport he wanted and that the removal 
of that particular bone would prob- 
ably benefit him. 
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DYMAXION CAR: Speed and 


Easy Control Feature Design 


Automobile makers have long known 
that at high speeds wind resistance 
eats up half the power developed by the 
engine. But they have been reluctant 
to streamline their cars for fear the 
public wouldn’t accept pear-shaped 
automobiles. As a compromise they 
have cautiously adopted V-shaped radi- 
ators, fender aprons, slanting wind- 
shields, and rounded tops. 

Not until recently was a true 
streamlined car shown. For the sight, 
3,000 people collected on the old Loco- 
mobile test track at Bridgeport, Conn. 
A low, enclosed, three-wheeled car, the 
Dymaxion, darted out on the track. It 
is calculated to do 120 miles per hour 
with its eight-cylinder Ford motor, but 
the designer and driver, Buckminster 
Fuller, hesitated to step it up beyond 
70 because of the crowd that hedged 
the track. 


Built of aluminum, the car weighs 
only 1,700 pounds and will seat five 
people. Power is transmitted to the 
two front wheels, and the steering is 
done with the lone rear wheel which 
facilitates easy parking. It will travel 
40 miles on a gallon of gasoline. 

The first Dymaxion (dynamics plus 
maximum service) car will be shipped 
to the Chicago Fair, while in Bridge- 
port Fuller will start the old Locomo- 
bile works into producing more of the 
$2,500 cars. They will be built on or- 
der only; one already has been sold in 
England. 

The car is the latest work of Fuller 
who, for the past six years, has 
shocked conservative architects by his 
designs for Dymaxion houses, apart- 
ments, and hotels. 

“Following the natural system of 
humans and trees with a central back- 
bone,” his five-room house (‘a machine 
to live in’) would be hung, tent-like, 
from a great central mast and would 
include many innovations. Fuel and 
light for the sealed house would be 
made by converting sewerage into 
methane gas. Instead of tubs one would 
bathe in a high-pressure stream con- 
sisting of 90% air and 10% water. 

Estimated monthly upkeep for the 
house (which would sell at 50 cents a 
pound and would cost about $3,000) is 
$5. Dymaxion models have been dis- 
played in various parts of the country 
and have been amply described in Ful- 
ler’s magazine, Shelter. 

Fuller, 38, entered Harvard with the 
class of "17. He was dismissed twice 
because he devoted too much time to 
his own ideas rather than to the regu- 
lar curriculum. 

The backer of the Dymaxion auto- 
mobile is Starling Burgess, rich de- 
signer of Enterprise, America’s cup de- 
fender. 
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CRASH: 


Speculators Ride New Deal To A Fall, 


Losing One-Third Of Five-Month Gain In Five Days 


For nearly five months the Presi- 
dent’s price-raising plans sowed winds 
of speculation. For nearly five days last 
week the public reaped the whirlwind. 

Prices of stocks and commodities col- 
lapsed. A sudden flood of orders to sell 
at any price deluged brokers. Trading 
facilities were swamped. Lights in fi- 
nancial districts burned late at night 
as partners and clerks worked to re- 
store order. 

In the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
trading volumes were close to record. 
The break was one of the largest in 
their history. Average prices for stocks 
and commodities at Saturday’s close 
showed that most had lost at least a 
third of their gains since the lows be- 
fore the banking moratorium. 

For weeks the conservatives warned 
that markets headed for a precipice. 
Speculators, they said, were forming 
their pools to push up prices just as 
they had in 1929, and, on the crest of 
the New Deal’s inflationary program, 
to turn the nation into a gambling hall. 

July 18, stock price averages reached 
new highs—more than double their 
lows. Wheat, which sold at $1.25 a 
bushel, nearly tripled its low for the 
year. 


Higher prices mounted, more “little 
fellows” flocked to buy. They borrowed 
from their banks or brokers, to buy on 
margin. Their paper profits rose and 
they pyramided by plunging in more 
deeply on their borrowed “margins.” 

As the landslide for repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment (see page 3) 
began to sweep the country, “wet” 
stocks and commodities were taken in 
hand by speculators. Their prices 
soared most spectacularly of all. Not 
since the days of the “Lindbergh 
market” in aviation stocks has a group 
made gains ranging from 200% to 700% 
in two months. 

The public went on a liquor spree, 
and awoke July 18 with cold water 
dashed in its face. The night before, 
several New York banks tightened up 
sharply on their requirements for loans 
to brokers on “wet” and other curious- 
ly-priced stocks. The brokers set their 
margin clerks to work calling custom- 
ers for more money, or else... . 

Tuesday’s markets were hectic af- 
fairs, with averages for stocks and 
commodities closing at new highs. But 
the “wet” stocks sank. That night 
thousands of new margin calls went out, 
not only from stock brokers in New 
York, but also from grain brokers in 
Chicago, where banks had clamped 
down on loan requirements for rye and 


barley in particular. 

The rout started Wednesday. On the 
New York Curb Exchange, the special- 
ist in Distillers Corporation-Seagrams, 
Ltd., worked feverishly to find an open- 
ing price for the stock. The delay un- 
settled other “wet” stocks, on the Curb 
and on the Big Board, and soon the 
whole list was plunging sickeningly 
downward. Grain prices in Chicago fell 
even more sharply, and commodities on 
other markets followed. 

That night in Washington, Senator 
Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma, whose in- 
flation amendment to the Farm Act 


, had helped rush prices upward two 


months before, wired the heads of the 
Chicago Board of Trade and the New 
York Stock Exchange that henceforth 
losses must be limited in any one ses- 





revealing that one man had been caught 
with 13,000,000 bushels of corn without 
sufficient margin to protect himself. 

Grain trading resumed in Chicago 
Monday, and prices rose after the two- 
day holiday. Before the opening gong, 
Edward A. Crawford of New York was 
suspended for insolvency. 

This news caused a sensation. For 
the last six months, Crawford, once an 
obscure little Florida doctor, had won 
fame as a spectacular grain trader. 
A month ago, his name was linked 
with a suspected “corner” in rye. In 
March the 125-pound plunger was in 
sugar. Last year he made a killing 
in cotton, and in stocks on the “short” 
side. His paper profits were reported 
to run into millions. 


When the news reached London Fri- 
day that the Board of Trade had halted 
grain futures trading, Prime Minister 
R. B. Bennett of Canada snapped: “If 
the President wants to save the world 
he will close the New York Stock Ex- 





INTERNATIONAL 


The New York Stock Exchange Was Put on a 3-Hour Day 


sion. Otherwise, he threatened, the 
government would step in. 

“The country is not prepared,” his 
telegram read, “to withstand the effect 
of a repetition of what happened today.” 
Carlton A. Shively, financial editor of 
The New York Sun, thereupon nick- 
named him “Canute.” 


Thursday was worse than Wednes- 
day. The rout assumed panic propor- 
tions, especially in the grain pits. That 
night, the Board of Trade suspended 
further transactions in grain futures, 
permitting only the relatively small 
“cash” trading. Other grain exchanges 
followed. Secretary of Agriculture Hen- 
ry A. Wallace revived the regulation re- 
quiring reports of large grain holders, 


change!” Before the stock market’s 
close, many in America agreed. De- 
spite the raliy toward the end, Friday 
was worst cf all. 

National Distillers led the nose dive in 
“wet” stocks, with a loss of nearly 52 
points from its Monday’s high of 124%, 
to which it had skyrocketed from a low 
of 16% earlier in the year. The ticker 
fell almost an hour behind the actual 
market, so that board-rooms became 
madhouses. Despite the hysteria, Gen- 
eral Balbo and his fliers (see page 24) 
were generously showered with ticker 
tape and telephone books when they 
rode up lower Broadway. 

Saturday’s closing gong showed 
prices only fractionally below the open- 
ing after two hours of fierce trading, 
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Averages for Business Ac- 


tivity, Stock and Commodity Prices, and (Extreme Right) Weekly Averages for These Same Items During Current Month 


and the selling flood seemed stemmed. 
Since Tuesday’s highs, the averages 
had fallen nearly 20%. Compared with 
record-breaking Oct. 29, 1929, when 16,- 
410,030 shares changed hands, the trad- 
ing volume was: Tuesday, 6,585,733; 
Wednesday, 7,449,990; Thursday, 8,117,- 
170; Friday, 9,572,020; Saturday (10- 
12), 4,224,070, the second largest on 
record. 

Beginning last Monday, when stocks 
rallied, trading hours were limited to 
three for week days. until further notice. 
As in the boiling markets of 1929, this 
step was taken to relieve harried bro- 
kers and to enable trading to become 
more orderly. Exhausted employes be- 
came hysterical or disgruntled. Re- 
ported “strikes” added to the confusion. 
One broker, denying rumors cf a walk- 
out, declared, “There was congestion 
all over the financial district.” 

Unworried by the stock crash, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt showed deep concern 
over the drop in commodities. Satur- 
day, the Board of Trade fixed Thurs- 
day’s closing prices of grain futures as 
minimums below which no further trad- 
ing can be done, and set limits for fluc- 
tuations, up or down, which may occur 
in any one day. 

This action had AGAD Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration approval. 
To AGAD’s Monday conference in 
Washington, hurriedly called to avert 
further demoralization in grain prices, 
came leading commodity men from 
many cities. There they worked on 
plans for codifying the grain industry. 
They were warned by George N. Peek, 
head of AGAD, to set their own houses 
in order or “events will happen which 
will make what we have already seen 
look like a pleasant dream.” 

Back of the crash in stock and com- 
modity values, experts found numer- 
ous influences. They pointed to the 
“technical position” of the markets— 


heavily pyramided commitments, many 
of them thinly margined; a honeycomb 
of “stop loss’ orders to sell, placed a 
few points below the market prices, and 
almost total absence of short sellers, 
with the cushion for falling prices which 
their “covering” purchases provide. 

They cited the coincident announce- 
ment Wednesday; when the first bad 
break occurred, of the President’s plans 
for a nation-wide “blanket code” for in- 
dustry, which many called bearish (see 
page 5). Then there was General John- 
son’s outspoken warning that the na- 
tion faced a crisis within 60 days. 

Another factor was the fluctuation in 
the foreign exchange value of the dol- 
lar, following on the heels of the terms 
of the British bond conversion offer. 
This started rumors about the fall in 
prices if the dollar should rise, as the 
offer indicated might be expected. 

The President, one false rumor went, 

was desperately ill. He was going to 
close the Exchanges, or take them over, 
or somehow regulate them rigidly. 
' Finally, the claim was made that or- 
ders to squelch speculation had issued 
from the White House through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. The President em- 
phatically denied this. Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, counsel to the Senate committee 
probing causes of the 1929 collapse, met 
with the governors of the Stock Ex- 
change Monday, “in view of the prevail- 
ing situation.” 


RECOVERY: “Dictocrats” Are 
Busy With Myriad Problems 
Three leading recovery “dictocrats” 


spent a very busy week as the stream 
of endless details swelled higher. As 


Messrs. Johnson, Wallace, and Ickes 
turned the New Deal’s three great fly- 
wheels, each revolution seemed to raise 


scores of fresh problems. 

With increased purchasing power as 
their aim, to back the rise in prices and 
production, they called for speed in 
getting it. General Johnson thundered 
that the nation “faces its emergency 
and crisis” within the next two months. 

He worked late hours on the vast 
industrial “Blanket Code” and plans 
to sell it to the country (see page 5). 
Into his office poured industry’s own 
codes, until by the week-end the total 
was over 200. Among them were 
codes drawn by the National Associa- 
tion of Slipper Manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Breakfast Furniture Manufac- 
turers Association, the National 
Council of Traveling Salesmen Associ- 
ation, the National Alliance of the 
Theater, the Robe Industry Associa- 
tion of America, the National Burlap 
Bag Dealers Association, and the 
American Ash Can Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Code-drafting meanwhile were such 
groups as the Handkerchief Industry 
Association, the National Association 
of Sheep Lined and Leather Garment 
Manufacturers, the National Funeral 
Directors Association, and the Asso- 
ciated Baby Carriage Dealers. In codes 
being drawn by manufacturers of 
adults’ and children’s garters, belts, 
suspenders, and sheet rubber sundries, 
“lavish entertainment of customers” is 
banned. 

As codes piled up, General Johnson 
set his staff to docket them, and per- 
fected his organization. “I am prepar- 
ing for the time,” he mused, “when the 
air will be filled with dead cats.” 

Meanwhile Secretary Wallace was 
swamped with his own work. He 
warned grain men against speculation 
Monday, got the Cotton Rental Plan 
in operation, studied a program for 
licensing and regulating production of 
the sugar business, and told wheat 
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farmers that their problem was by no 
means solved by the small 1933 crop, 
pecause there was at least a 200,000,- 
000 bushel surplus in sight. Sunday 
he promised them a $90,000,000 bonus 
in the Fall for crop limitation in 1934 
and 1935. 

Secretary Ickes also had his hands 
full. In his dual role as head of FEAP 
and Secretary of the Interior, he or- 
dered fences torn down on public graz- 
ing lands, grappled with the “hot” or 
bootlegged oil problem, set up a staff 
to spend $25,000,000 of the public 
works fund for a _ back-to-the-farm 
movement, and made new distributions 
of money for roads, Federal buildings 
and prisons, and docks in the Canal 
Zone. 

He spent time, too, denying talk of 
discord with other Cabinet officers, 
particularly Secretary of War Dern, 
who warned that his department would 
fight for money for rivers and harbors, 
and Army housing and motorization. 


He agreed to let Secretary Dern have 


$13,000,000 for arsenals. In a vigorous 
speech, he told the country that the 
works fund was “no grab bag.” He 
also declared that, of the hosts of job- 
seekers descending on his domain, 
“99% are doomed for disappointment.” 


TIPSTERS: At Large Again 
With Their Glib “Inside Dope” 


Between trips South in the be- 
half of prohibition repeal, Postmaster 
General James A. Farley declared war 
against “the ‘tipster’ and the ‘market 
services’ designed only to separate peo- 
ple from their money.” He warned 
against “believing in the value of the 
prognostications or prophecies of 
any person who attempts to foretell 
the future value of any securities of 
any kind or who attempts to sell in- 
formation or guesses on the future ac- 
tion of the market.” 

His department, he declared, “can- 
not under the law prevent any person 
from offering advice on the market 
and selling such advice to those who 
are willing to pay for it. The only 
power it has is to issue fraud orders” 
when tipsters are caught using the 
mails for their Wallingford schemes. 
“I shall not hesitate,” he added, “to 
issue fraud orders.” 

To the public, this was confusing. 
Here were the “money-changers” ap- 
parently sidling into the security tem- 
ple again, despite the “pitiless pub- 
licity,” “truth-in-securities,” and “sell- 
er beware!” features of the new Se- 
curities Act. 

Students of the law claim, how- 
ever, that Section 17 of the act spe- 
cifically covers the literary blandish- 
ments of tipsters, and that, when it 
goes into full effect this week, the 
Federal Trade Commission can snap 


‘its teeth into security swindlers. The 


Commission has a dossier of suspected 
Names. So has the Post Office Depart- 
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ment, and the Better Business Bureau 
which for ten years has quietly ferret- 
ed swindlers from their lairs. 

Tipsters are the camp-followers of 
every speculative orgy, living by their 
wits on scraps from roaring stock 
markets, making their get-away be- 
fore the suckers can hit back. What 
shysters are to law, tipsters are to 
recognized financial and economic ad- 
visers. Supplying information to in- 
vestors is a time-honored business, 
headed by such firms as Standard Sta- 
tistics Company and Moody’s. 

These organizations sell a wide vari- 
ety of services to their clients. Some 
give disinterested advice on the pur- 
chase and sale of stocks, with analyses 
to support their recommendations. 


The tipster, however, always has 
some stock to sell, even though he 
claims to be selling a “service.” What 
stock—usually worthless—it matters 
little, as long as he can make a profit. 
He hides his real intent with spectac- 
ular verbiage, omits to tell why he is 
“recommending.” But behind his “serv- 
ice” and “suggestions” is this stock, 
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Mr. Farley Declared War on Tipsters 


such as shares in the Brooklyn Bridge, 
dumped on gullible suckers. 

He woos prospects in multifarious 
ways, particularly now that the Securi- 
ties Act has forced on him new pre- 
cautions and an unaccustomed air of 
dignity. In the main, his formula is 
to whet appetites for fabulous profits, 
offer his expensive “service” on trial 
for $1, ask for a list of the prospect’s 
security holdings, and hint at “inside 
information” on some “situation” 
which he alone purports to know. Then, 
if the prospect replies, he “shoots the 
works.” 

Notorious among tipsters is George 
Graham Rice, born Jacob Simon Her- 
zig, who was charged with selling 
some $64,000,000 in fraudulent stocks, 
before he was sentenced to Atlanta in 
1928. Now he is out again. 
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In 1900, after serving various sen- 
tences in reformatories for forgery 
and larceny, he organized a race-track 
tipster business in New York. His ad- 
vertisements told the public he had 
“inside information” on the winners, 
was a dealer in “sure things.” 

Four years later he applied this same 
technique to stocks. By 1924 he was 
publishing “The Wall Street Icono- 
clast,” which he used as bait for suck- 
ers and as a touter of his two chief 
stocks, Idaho Copper Company and 
Colombia Emerald Development Cor- 
poration. These ventures finally land- 
ed him in Atlanta. 

He described his “Iconoclast” as 
“fearless, outspoken, and expert to its 
fingertips on matters affecting stocks, 
bonds, security markets, the inner 
workings on the brokerage business. . . 
It has its own precepts, its own pol- 
icies and grinds its own axe.” 

Not long before Federal agents 
caught up with him, he wrote in his 
“sheet” an editorial which ended 
“Whatinell do indictments amount to 


anyway?” 


BRITISH BONDS: American 


Investors Find Tables Turned 


When the United States legislated the 
“gold clause” out of existence and paid 
foreign holders of American securities 
in depreciated dollars, the British press 
played a dirge of protest. Sanctity of 
contracts was claimed a departed soul 
in this country. 

The British Treasury turned the 
tables on American investors last week, 
as the interest date on its $136,000,000 
United Kingdom 5144s drew near. The 
issue, sold in this country during the 
war, is payable in gold coin of the 
United States. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Neville 
Chamberlain announced that the inter- 
est due Aug. 1 would be paid in paper 
dollars. But in an endeavor to give 
holders a “square deal,’”’ he made a vol- 
untary conversion offer, steering a mid- 
dle course between the depreciated dol- 
lar and its gold equivalent. 

“There would be no legal obligation 
upon us,” Mr. Chamberlain was quick to 
point out in defense of Britain’s posi- 
tion, “‘to resume a liability (gold clause) 
of which we have been lawfully relieved 
by the government of the United 
States.” Payment in gold coin of the 
United States, he went on, is now im- 
possible and debts may be legally paid 
“in paper dollars and not gold dollars.” 

In its combined compromise and con- 
version effort, the British Treasury 
offered for each $1,000 of the United 
Kingdom 5s, a sterling bond of £260 
with an interest rate of 24%%. Both 
issues mature in 1937. The exchange 
was based on the pound at about $3.85 
when it was selling around $4.75 on 
the day after the offer. 

On this basis the American’s $1,000 
bond was now worth $1,235 (260 times 











$4.75), and, although his interest was 
cut from $55 to £6% ($31) a year, the 
offer was currently attractive, United 
Kingdoms zooming up about ten points. 

But with the dollar at a 30% dis- 
count in terms of gold currencies, the 
British proposal fell short of the gold 
equivalent, which would make each $1,- 
000 bond worth $1,430 paper dollars. 

Whether to keep the United King- 
doms and accept future payments in 
depreciated dollars or exchange into 
the sterling issue was a poser for in- 
vestors. In either case they would be 
taking a flyer in foreign exchange, as 
the wisdom of their action would de- 
pend upon the future relation of pounds 
to dollars. Holders may ponder the 
problem for a few weeks, as the British 
offer is open until Aug. 31. 


HARRIMAN: Trial of Banker 
Awaits Psychiatrist’s Report 


Joseph . W... Hagriman, indicted 
banker, was prisoner in Bellevue Hos- 
pital, New York, this week, following 
his second straying from the nursing 
home where he has been since hearings 
began upon his case. 

Last week’s disappearance of the 
founder and former head of the bank 
which bears his name, created a great 
flurry. Mr. Harriman strolled out of 
the nursing home, climbed into a taxi- 
cab, directed the driver to take him to 
a Hudson River ferry. As soon as his 
disappearance was reported, police and 
Federal marshals scoured the city. 


The next day the elderly banker re- 
appeared, his clothes dripping wet. He 
said he went rowing on the Hudson and 
slept. in a park nearby. He asked one 
of his lawyers, ‘‘How is my case getting 
on?” He was promptly taken to Belle- 
vue, to be examined by Dr. Menas 
Gregory of that institution and by other 
psychiatrists. . Federal Judge Caffey 
declared forfeit the $25,000 bail pro- 
vided for the banker, ‘who is charged 
with falsifying the books of his insti- 
tution. The Judge-is awaiting Dr. 
Gregory’s report before proceeding. 

Precedent-loving lawyers followed de- 
velopments with close interest. Judge 
Caffey had allowed the hearings of Mr. 
Harriman to proceed, not to determine 
if the defendant is sane but if he is in 
such condition as to understand his re- 
lationship to the charges brought by 
the government against him. 

If it is decided that he has so de- 
teriorated mentally and physically as 
to be unable to understand the nature 
of the charges, or to aid his lawyers, he 
may be sent to an institution. 


WEEK IN FINANCE: Cheap 
Gold Costs Treasury Millions 
CHEAP GOLD: The United: States 


sells gold to industry and the arts at 
$20.67 an ounce, the price fixed by law, 


NEWS-WEEK 


while in London’s free gold market the 


-price is around $30. The committee 


for the establishment of a free gold 
market in the United: States estimates 
a loss of nearly a million dollars a 
month through the Treasury sale of 
the metal at its “bargain” price. The 
first six months of 1933, the Treasury 
sold- gold for art and industrial use 
totaling $40,996,000, as compared with 
$15,120,000 for the entire year of 1932. 


HATS: The difference between a 
“hat” and a “new hat” was announced 
this week by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Twelve men witnesses de- 
clared they never appended “new” to 
“hat” when they went into a store, but 
expected to get a new article. They 
didn’t know that a thriving business 
makes over old hats selling them to a 
public which merely asks for a “hat.” 
Under the Commission’s orders, nine 
New York companies must stamp their 
hats to indicate clearly if they have 
been revamped after a trip to the trash 
barrel. 


STOCKS: Ingenuousness in stock 
sales to the public reached its zenith in 
a circular offering Air Conditioning In- 
dustries, Inc. common at $1.40 a share. 

“The present offering of common 
stock,” the statement said, “is made 
only to those able and willing to assume 
the risk, not as an investment, but 
frankly as a speculation in this new 
and promising industry.” 

It told exactly what proportion of 
sales went to the company and to se- 
curity dealers, and stated officers’ sal- 
aries and other unusual details. 


MOVING PICTURES: Pathe’s fa- 
mous red rooster, oldest surviving 
trademark of the industry, will crow 
again for movie audiences. Pathe Ex- 
change, Inc. has decided to resume 
manufacture of motion pictures after 
several years of liquidation. The firm 
started in this country in 1905, with a 
suitcase full of film from France and 
desk room in a New York office. Stuart 
W. Webb, president, will center pro- 
duction activities around the large 
Pathe laboratory at Bound Brook, N. J., 
where operations will reach a “sub- 
stantial scale.” 


RFC: Coming again to the aid of the 
nation’s farmers, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation announced last 
Saturday that it was liberalizing poli- 
cies of loans. As a result, new groups 
of processors, preservers of perishable 
products and holders of stocks of grain 
and cotton will now be eligible for as- 
sistance from the government’s great 
lending agencies. 

Under the new provisions come can- 
ners, driers and preservers of a variety 
of fruits and vegetables as well as dair- 
ies and tobacco curers. “The new pol- 
icy of the RFC,” declared Chairman 
Jesse H. Jones, “does not mean that 
money will be loaned .. . for specula- 


tive purposes.” 
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MOLLISONS: Weary, Goal 
Nearby, Crash on Landing 


The Mollisons, Amy and Jim, are by 
all odds England’s most popular avia- 
tion heroes. They have established one 
record after another and have flown to 
Australia, South Africa, and America, 
But airmen were dubious about the ex- 
ploit they planned during the last three 
months. 

British flyers bet 5-1 that they would 
not complete even the first leg of their 
ambitious flight from Pendine Sands, 
Wales, to New York, then on to Bag- 
dad—longest non-stop flight in history. 


Foundation was given to the skepti- 
cal airmen’s betting odds last week 
when one handed Mollison a newspaper 
cartoon showing the weather man peer- 
ing out over the Atlantic looking for 
good winds, while the couple sat in the 
plane on shore. Taking a pencil, Molli- 
son added a skull and bones and a dotted 
line indicating a crash into the ocean. 

Such an ocean plunge didn’t come. 
But after being in the air for 39 hours, 
of which Jim had flown 37, he didn't 
“think I could... (fly) any more iff 
tried.” At the moment he was over 
Bridgeport, Conn. Had last Sunday - 
night been clear he could have seen 
New York lights 60 miles further on 

Trying to land his plane, which had 
ample fuel to finish the flight, he came 
down with, instead of against, prevail- 
ing winds. The ship whizzed over the 
field and somersaulted in a salt marsh. 
He was tossed through a gapping crack 
in the cabin roof into the swamp oozé, 

Wading through the deep mud, res- 
cuers heard a man’s voice: “For God's 
sake come over here!” Ripping can- 


-vas from the small De Haviland Dragon 
plane which was completely wrecked, 


the rescuers made a stretcher to carry 
the dazed flyers to a field ambulance. 
In a Bridgeport hospital their injur- 
ies were found to be slight enough to 
allow them to fly on to New York in 


another plane the following day. 


BALBO: New York, Largest 


_ “Italian City,” Salutes Armada 


The arrival last week in New York 
of Gen. Italo Balbo and his 96 flyers 
was the signal for such popular and 
official rejoicing as has not been seem 
since Colonel Lindbergh’s return from 
his solo transatlantic flight. In New 
York there are 1,070,000 persons of 
Italian descent—more than the to 


‘population of Rome, the Italian capitak 


Parades, receptions, balls, and 
ners jostled one another. A few of 
colorful spots in the Balbo week 
cluded: 


e Up the Hudson River from New 
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Confidence—and Cash 


“The N. I. A. ‘training has 
taught me how to write a good 
news story, and why it should be 
written that way. By applying 
this knowledge I was enabled, 
before quite completing the 


assignment to do another for the 
same magazine. I am now doing 
fiction and have had one short 
short story published. Previous 
to enrolling in the N. I. A. I had 
never written a line for publica- 
tion, nor seriously expected to do 
so.’ Gene E. Levant, 2600 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America has been giving free Writing 
Aptitude Tests to men and women with liter- 
ary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in 
America who are fired with the desire to 
write have taken advantage of this offer to 
measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one that could be called a “born 
writer” has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. 
We have not yet discovered a single individual 
miraculously endowed by nature with all the 
qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, 
uninteresting style. Another has great creative 
imagination but is woefully weak on structure 
and technique. A third has a natural knack for 
stringing words together—yet lacks judgment 





and knowledge of human behavior. In each case, 
success can come only after the missing links 
have been forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so 
many promising writers fail to go ahead. Their 
talent is one-sided—incomplete. It needs round- 
ing out. 


Learn to write by writing 


Newspaper Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Newspaper-trained writers are numbered not by dozens 
but by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk Method 
is that it starts you writing and keeps you writing in 
your own home, on your own time. Week by week, 
you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. es 

All your writing is individually corrected and criti- 
cized by veteran New York newspaper men—editors 
who have had years of experience “‘breaking in’? new 
writers. They will point out those faults of style, 
structure or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. 
At the same time, they will give you constructive sug- 
gestions for building up and developing your natural 
aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that student 
members often begin to sell their work before they 
finish the course. We do not mean to insinuate that 
they sky-rocket into the “big money,” or become 
prominent overnight. Most beginnings are made with 
earnings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that 
takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.—things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often on the 
impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your 
writing ambitions, send for our interesting Writing 
Aptitude Test. This searching test of your native 
abilities is free—entirely without obligation. Fill 
in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institute of 
America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
| 1776 Broadway, New York 
\ Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 


Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
| ing for profit, as promised in News-Week, June. | 


1 ur. | | 
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(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen I 
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York, a small Italian boy took the oil 
cloth cover off his mother’s kitchen 
table. With stove blackening he painted 
DOBBS FERRY on it, then spread it 
on the river bank. He wanted to be 
sure that the New York-bound armada 
would know where it was. 


® Fifteen hundred people paid $1 each 
to go to the top of the Empire State 
Building to watch the fliers cross the 
city. Two miles to the South, in “Lit- 
tle Italy,” every tenement rooftop was 
jammed. Finally a street peddler 
looked into the sky, screamed “Garda! 
Garda!” Thousands of Italians looked 
up to get the first glimpse of their 
heroes. 


@ When a reporter asked Balbo how 
he was going back to Italy, he replied: 
“In a plane.” Then he roared with 
laughter. Later Balbo said he would 
take his men to Newfoundland to rest 
before starting home. There they 
would decide whether to take the 
southern route, via the Azores, or re- 
trace their path to the north. 


® Asked why Balbo didn’t call Musso- 
lini on arriving in New York, instead 
of waiting until the next day, the flier’s 
secretary said: “Why, it’s after nine 
o’clock now in Italy; and Mussolini has 
gone to bed.” 


® Swinging his legs over a chair in 
the Ambassador Hotel, where he was 
staying because his old top sergeant 
worked there, General Balbo leaned 
forward, swayed, and grasped imagi- 
nary handlebars. “Those police!” he 
said. The squad of eighteen motor- 
cycles in his escort had impressed him 
more than anything else. 


@ Army fliers tried vainly to get Bal- 
bo to make his trip to Washington in 
their new high-speed Martin “mystery” 
bomber. Instead he gratified naval 
men by taking their Douglas amphib- 
ian. 


®@ Parading through the capital, on the 
way from Bolling Field to the White 
House, the Italians were surprised 
when a sewer worker popped his head 
out of a Connecticut Avenue manhole. 
“Hey, Balbo!” he yelled. 


@ All week Primo Carnera lumbered 
faithfully after the airmen, then told 
newspaper men: “I theenk I stow- 
’way.” 


@ At a luncheon party General Balbo 
told how Mayor Kelly of Chicago had 
suggested that on his next flight over 
he bring the Pope. “I replied,” said 
Balbo, “that I did not know whether 
His Holiness . . . would want to come 
to America.” 


WILEY POST: Is “Disgusted” 


With Feat That Thrills World 
When J. P. B. Heinmuller, official 


observer of the Federation Internation- 
ale Aeronautique, the aviation hall of 
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records, snapped his stop watch, the 
wheels of the Winnie Mae had just 
touched Floyd Bennett Field, New 
York. Wiley Post had circled the 
globe in seven and three-quarters days 
and had lopped 1,076 days off the rec- 
ord of Fernando Magellan, estab- 
lished in 1522. 

Of more immediate importance, how- 
ever, was the fact that the modest lit- 
tle Oklahoman had set a new record 
for a round-the-world trip by cut- 
ting 21 hours from the time he and 
Harold Gatty made two years ago. 

While the Winnie Mae was sstill 
well overhead in the midnight sky the 
crowd of 50,000 began to roar their ap- 
proval. When the white plane had 
bounced across the flood-lit field in a 
fine landing, Post stuck his head out 
of the cockpit and squinted at the 
crowd. Over his blinded eye he had 
a handkerchief, for his representative 
had not yet been able to reach him 
with the clean white patch he had 











INTERNATIONAL 


A Moment After Wiley Post Landed 


wired for from Edmonton, Alberta. 

Before he was able to cut his motor, 
the mob, with a great surge, swept 
over wire fences, guards, and police 
that shielded him. A radio announcer 
stuck a microphone in the weary pi- 
lot’s hands. “Say something.” 

Post fumbled with it and muttered 
incoherently. 

After leaving his plane he showed 
concern for it. ‘“Who’s watching my 
ship?” he asked his manager. When 
told a man had been assigned he said: 

“One man ain’t enough. The last 
time I came home they broke into 
my ship, stole my neckties and sold 
’em for souvenirs.” But the plane had 
been safely stowed in a naval hangar. 

Immediately New York fell to mak- 
ing plans for the official reception. 
The Winnie Mae would be taken to the 
Battery on a barge, then loaded on a 
truck for a trip up Broadway to the 
City Hall. Post, the committee de- 


cided, would ride atop the plane in 
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the parade through the city. 

Statisticians, working on figures 
concerning this unique flight, disclosed 
that, out of an elapsed time of near- 
ly 187 hours, the plane’s time in the 
air was 115 hours. Average speed was 
127 miles per hour. Post managed to 
make better time than on the flight 
with Gatty because he spent less time 
on the ground. 

Total sleeping time on the trip was 
20 hours, which Post called “too 
much.” The last rest that he had had 
before reaching home was at Fiat, 
Alaska, where he slept for five hours. 

Before he could go to bed in New 
York he had to write his running ac- 
count.of the flight which North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance syndicated. In 
his morning newspaper story he gave 
his own reaction to his magnificent 
flight: “I am disgusted with. . (it)... 
I realize that I have broken the rec- 
ord of eight days and fifteen hours... 
but I had expected to break it by a 
much wider margin, and I am disap- 
pointed. . .” 


GAS: Stations for Airplanes 
Being Established in the East 


When the automobile industry was 
in swaddling clothes, motorists could 
get gasoline only at garages. The avia- 
tion industry, now in the romper stage, 
had no equivalent of the automobile 
filling station until last week. 

Located on Long Island, in one of 
the most densely air traveled sections 
of the country, ‘the new filling station 
is run by Alford J. (Al) Williams, the 
speed flyer. He resigned from the Na- 
val- Air Service three years ago be- 
cause he felt a flyer’s place was in the 
air, not on the sea. 

A crack pilot, who has the unusual 
record of having smashed only. one 
plane—and that one deliberately, to 
gather information—he went to the 
Gulf Refining Company two months 
ago to form its aviation division. 


“Why,” he reasoned, “should flyers 
have to help bear heavy field overhead 
by paying high gasoline prices? Why 
not a chain of filling stations where 
gasoline prices would be low?” Gulf 
Officials agreed with him and gave him 
the job of selecting sites. . 

The first station is beside one of the 
few toll roads left in the East, the 
Motor Parkway, midway between 
Roosevelt Field and the Aviation Coun- 
try Club. The only equipment is a tiny 
office, boundary markers, a wind sock, 
and a gasoline truck equipped with 
pumps. 

Pilots see the ground sign, visible as 
bigh as 2,000 feet, slip down on the 
field and taxi ujp to the truck. Their 
gasoline costs /18 cents a gallon as 
against 24 to 29 cents at other fields. 
The next in tht ge chain will be in 
New York’s osperous Westchester 
ich Williams flew last 
"a site. 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: Couple Tire 
Of Alphabet Soup Speech 


FILED: In Chicago, suit for di- 
vorce by Mrs. Rose Wach. Mrs. Wach 
asserts that she and her husband had 
a disagreement after she poured a 
bottle of his liquor down the sink ten 
years ago. Since then they have nev- 
er spoken to each other, but have 
communicated by writing messages on 
the tablecloth or spelling them out with 
letters picked from alphabet soup, a 
method of communication none too easy. 


SUSPENDED: Sentence on Fred 
Marks for keeping six lions in a barn 
in the Bronx. Persons in that bor- 
ough of New York City whose nights 
were disturbed by the jungle roars 
discovered the lions and complained to 
the Health Department. It gave Mr. 
Marks a summons. 

Mr. Marks appeared in Municipal 
Term Court and explained that he had 
to keep the lions in a barn because a 
carnival company had not paid him 
money owed for exhibiting them. After 
people complained, he said he slept 
with the lions and soothed them when 
they seemed restless and about to 
roar. Anyhow, he went on, he was 
taking them to Atlantic City, N. J., 
within a few days. Magistrate Wil- 
liam Farrell decided, in view of Mr. 
Marks’ concern over his pets, to sus- 
pend sentence. F 


DECIDED: By Judge Hiram Keller 
of Bucks County (Pa.) court, that a 
sheriff’s sale of a farmer’s property 
for $1.18 was “fraudulent.” 

To satisfy a judgment of $1,800 
against the farmer, John Hanzell, 
Sheriff Horace Gwinner held an auc- 
tion of his property—valued at $700. 
Three members of the Farmers Protec- 
tive Association did all the bidding, 
getting hogs at three for a nickel, and 
bulls and horses at 5c each. They 
then turned them back to Hanzell for 
$1 under a 99-year lease. 

Sheriff Gwinner asked that the sale 
be set aside, because higher bidders 
had been threatened. Judge Keller de- 
cided that the sale was held “under 
conditions which were irregular and 
unfair,” ordered the money refunded 
and another sale to be held. 


BOUND OVER: To Federal Grand 
Jury, in Evansville, Ind., Foster Lewis 
for “illegal possession of a redbird in 
violation of Section 6 of the Migratory 
Bird Act.” Mr. Lewis, an Evansville 
business man, found the redbird some 
weeks ago. As it had a broken leg, 
he picked it up, fixed the leg, fed it and 
brought it back to health. It has be- 
come fond of him. and refuses to 
leave. So Mr. Lewis was arrested 
and held on $250 bail for keeping the 
bird. 
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POLICE GAZETTE: Barber 
Shop Bible To Be Revived 


“Lots of sex, underworld stuff with a 
sex angle, and plenty of pictures of semi- 
nude night club girls.” With this for- 
mula, Mrs. Mearle Williams Hersey, an 
Oregon preacher’s daughter, will revive 
in September the old National Police 
Gazette. 

As much a fixture as bowls of pretzels 
in barrooms, or shaving mugs, with 
prominent patrons’ names gilded on 
them, in barber shops, the old Gazette 
was a depression casualty. From a cir- 
culation high point of 419,000 in 1920 it 
dwindled to 19,000 in 1931. 

The palmy days for the Police Gazette 
came after Richard K. Fox, an Irish 
immigrant, impressive in his Prince Al- 
bert coat and plug hat, bought the 30- 
year-old weekly in 1876. Things began 
to hum in the old Franklin Square (New 
York) building. He started printing on 
pink paper. Long before any newspaper, 
he gave the harrowing details of police 
raids, the white slave trade, and activi- 
ties of hoodlums. 

His breezy, know-no-bounds type of 
journalism took hold. He hired artists 
in droves; had as many as 36 on his pay- 
roll at one time. These predecessors of 
the news cameramen sketched prima 
donnas on the witness stand at divorce 
trials, gangsters with nooses around 
their necks, and champion prize fight- 
ers. 


When in a contemplative mood, they 
let their imaginations run riot and drew 
lesson-pictures which brought tears to 
the eyes of the toughest bartenders. 
More general were such as “The Ballet 
Girls’ Dressing Room” or “Crooked Con- 
duct Which Has Demoralized Ocean 
City, N. J.” 

Then the dignified but colorful Fox 
hit upon the contest idea to build circu- 
lation. He gave annual championship 
belts to weight lifters, wrestling cham- 
pions, and rope climbers. Contests for 
the most popular barber and bartender 
in the United States brought new sub- 
scribers by the thousands. 

His greatest feat was offering the in- 
credibly ornate diamond -studded 
“Richard K. Fox Championship Belt” to 
the winner of the Sullivan-Kilrain box- 
ing match in Richburg, Miss., in 1889. 

Fox sincerely hoped that Jake Kil- 
rain’s bare knuckles would knock the 
blustering Sullivan out of his champion- 
ship. And he never lost an opportunity 
to say so in the Gazette. 

Finally, on a hot July day, Sullivan 
managed to dispose of his opponent in 
75 rounds. Fox rose up in all his silk- 
hatted dignity and presented his $10,000 
belt to the hated Sullivan. 

The champion snorted like a mad bull. 
Grabbing the belt, he threw it in Fox’s 
face with “Keep your dirty dog collar!” 


Fox didn’t cease to hound him for that 
until Corbett dethroned Sullivan eight 
years later. Then the two shook hands 
and were friends ever after. 

Such exploits made Fox to the sport- 
ing world what Diamond Jim Brady was 
to first nights and Bradley-Martin to 
ballrooms. Whenever a boxing match 
was made, the contestants marched to 
his office with the promoter. Fox was 
invariably the purse and side-bet holder 
and was known all over the country. 

Enriched by the National Police Ga- 
zette’s success, he started the Interna- 
tional Police Gazette in London. Con- 
taining much the same material as his 
New York publication, it also included 
a four-page insert of English sporting 
and theatrical news. Circulation rock- 
eted to 400,000—about the same as the 
parent paper. It was abandoned in 1916 
when a paper shortage in England 
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Old Police Gazette Cover: Girl Faints 
in Father’s Arms on Seeing Sweet- 
heart’s Picture in Rogues’ Gallery 


prompted the war-time government to 
kill unnecessary publications. 

The more his ribald papers flourished, 
the more reformers screamed against 
them. This was Fox’s meat. He de- 
lighted in showing men of the cloth on 
city vacations disporting themselves 
with burlesque queens. 


One accomplishment of his unre- 
spectable vehicle was to make unre- 
spectable professional sports accepted 
by everyone. Some journalists credit 
him with being the father of tabloid 
journalism—the Frankenstein that was 
later to destroy his paper. 

When Fox died in 1920, the Gazette 
was appraised at $1,700,000. Immedi- 
ately it started its rapid scoot to obliv- 
ion, and in May, 1931, the court sale was 
held. The auctioneer could wheedle 
only $545 out of the bidders for good- 
will, physical property, and subscription 
list—less than would have met its 
weekly payroll for artists at the turn of 
the century. 


The new owners, the Merwil Publish- 
ing Company, who put out such lurid 
magazines as “Spicy Stories,” “Pep,” 
and “La Paree,” will go back to the or- 
nate scroll-work heading that the Ga- 
zette abandoned in 1929. Two pages of 
reprints of old Gazette drawings will 
undoubtedly delight Americana collect- 
ors, while a heavy spread of sex and 
crime should reach another audience. 
Instead of being a weekly the new Ga- 
zette will be a fortnightly. 

Mrs. Hersey, the new editor, is a soft- 
spoken and well-mannered graduate of 
Willamette College in Oregon. She be- 
lieves the old Gazette’s death was due to 
its latter-day tameness. In rectifying 
this she hopes to take care of “the peo- 
ple who write in to find out what the 
asterisks mean.” 


The new Gazette will include the old 
bartenders’ and barbers’ columns and a 
heavy coverage of professional sports. 
For this latter Mrs. Hersey will depend 
on Nat Fleischer, who has been iden- 
tified in the last 20 years with the 
sports department of almost every New 
York newspaper. 

From the vantage point of his book- 
shop in Madison Square Garden, he has 
easy access to the luminaries of the 
sports world. His file of past athletic 
events is one of the finest in existence, 
and his 40,000 old sports prints and 
photographs should be valuable in giv- 
ing the new Gazette much of the flavor 
of the old. 


STATES SOLD: Acquired By 


New Orleans Times-Picayune 


In New Orleans there are two morn- 
ing papers, The Tribune and The Times- 
Picayune, and two evening papers, The 
Item and The States. The Times-Pica- 
yune has been in the Nicholson family 
for 96 years and is as much a part of 
New Orleans as Canal Street. 

In 1910 the old Picayune gobbled up 
The Times, which retained its identity 
by having its name included in the 
masthead of the merged paper. When 
the Democrat was taken over a little 
later, it was submerged completely. 
Last week The Times-Picayune made 
another acquisition—The States. 

When J.,Walker Ross, The States’ 
editor, went to work, he walked on 
down Camp Street past his old offices. 
At North Street he turned into the 
Times-Picayune Building and marched 
upstairs to the editorial room. For the 
States Building had not been included 
in the $525,000 sale price. 

The Picayune will publish The States 
daily but will kill the Sunday edition. 
By following this formula which has 
proved efficient in other towns, Leonard 
K. Nicholson, the Picayune publisher, 
hopes to convert the 53-year-old States 
into a profitable enterprise instead of 
one hanging dangerously near a wash 
of red ink. 

Col. Robert Ewing went to The States 
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in 1887 and bought it in 1900. He found 
it an excellent wedge, which he con- 
stantly used, to make himself a power 
in Louisiana politics. Although his 
paper was never as conspicuously suc- 
cessful as The Times-Picayune, it did 
bring him a comfortable fortune. 

But evil days fell upon the paper in 
the late ’20s. When Colonel Ewing died 
in 1931 The States was deep in the red. 
The trustees to whom he turned over 
the property managed to curtail ex- 
penditures and drag the paper barely 
across the red-black line. Last week his 
son, John, president of the States com- 
pany, making the announcement said: 

“For years ... it has been recognized 

. . that New Orleans was suffering 
from too many daily newspapers—a sit- 
uation that was economically unsound 
. . . The disastrous failure of two of 
our largest banks ... made this already 
bad situation worse.” 


New Orleaneans were curious to see 
how the Times-Picayune group would 
manage its fight against the aggressive 
Item-Tribune group whose papers it 
now matches in every field. At the mo- 
ment the former has the edge. Its morn- 
ing paper better than doubles the 40,- 
000 circulation of The Tribune. But its 
evening paper lags more than 10,000 
behind The Item’s 53,000. 

Directing the fight will be Leonard 
K. Nicholson. Graduating from Vir- 
ginia Military Institute in 1901 he went 
immediately to his family’s Picayune. 
In 1918 he assumed the presidency but 
left active management to his editor 
and general manager, Daniel Moore. 
When the latter went off to Fort Worth 
to buy The Record with Hearst, Nichol- 
son took complete charge. 


THE PAPERS SAY: Miss 
Le Hand’s Eyes Nicely Placed 





“Miss Marguerite Le Hand, private 
secretary to President Roosevelt... 
is young and slender, with premature- 
ly gray hair and clear blue eyes, nicely 
placed in a sunny office in the execu- 
tive wing of the White House.”—The 
New York Sun. 


“The excitement and exacerbations 
of the nerves which are caused by the 
performances of this orchestra are the 
more disquieting by reason of his com- 
plete control and precision. It is not 
an orgy but a scientific application of 
measured and dangerous stimuli.”—Re- 
view in The London Times of Duke El- 
lington’s jazz band. 


Upon Wiley Post’s return to New 
York after a round-the-world flight: 

“Where have you been since Satur- 
day ?’ 

“ ‘Damned if I know,’ the weary flier 
replied.,—-The New York Heraid Trib- 
une. 

“ ‘Where have you been all week?’ 

“‘F couldn’t tell you,’ replied Post 
with a smile.”—The New York Times. 
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MUSIC: Canned Orchestra 
Versus The Individual Artist 


“The man that hath no music in him- 
self, 

Nor is not moved with concord of 
sweet sound, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems and 

Spoils.” 

Quoting Shakespeare, the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers announced last week that 
radio and the movies are killing “the 
lovely art of music,” which generously 
supports them. They asked the Ameri- 
can public to consider these startling 
declines: 

Sales of pianos: in 1925, $93,670,000; 
in 1931, $12,000,000. 

Sales. of phonographs: in 1927, $46,- 
000,000; in 1931, $4,869,000. 

Royalties from records: in 1926, 
$887,514; in 1932, $86,600, (three lead- 
ing firms). 

Employed musicians: in 1925, 19,000; 
in 1932, 3,000. 

Sales of sheet music: in 1926, $3,- 
447,775; in 1932, $827,154, (three lead- 
ing firms). 

Despite the depression, expenditures 
for advertising on the National and 
Columbia chains mounted, the society 
said, from $18,729,500 in 1929 to $39,- 
107,000 in 1932. 

Overplaying of song hits has reduced 
the life of a popular song from sixteen 
months to three months, with conse- 
quent reduction in sales of music. To 


make a living, musicians must now 
write many more compositions in a 
given time. “Under present condi- 
tions,” they added, “the lovely art of 
music and its creators are being starved 
to death.” 

Radio and movie magnates pondered 
this latest move of ASCAP’s president, 
soft-spoken, indomitable Gene Buck, 
principal composer of twenty editions 
of the Ziegfeld Follies, who helped 
make famous Will Rogers, Ed Wynn, 
Eddie Cantor, and others. For eighteen 
years, Buck fought to prevent pirating 
of music. He helped organize ASCAP 
after Victor Herbert conceived it. 

Under his leadership ASCAP en- 
rolled 790 members, who write or pub- 
lish nearly all American contemporary 
music. It controls hundreds of thou- 
sands of copyrights on music used by 
broadcasters. Last year, after a long 
and bitter legal fight, ASCAP forced 
broadcasters to pay it a flat sum of 
$960,000 annually, plus 3% of their 
gross income from advertisers in 1933, 
4% in 1934, and 5% in 1935. 

In Boston, the day before the ASCAP 

‘ announcement, the Society of Euro- 
pean Stage Authors and Composers and 
the music publishing firm of Edward 
Schuberth & Company filed suits for 
$10,000. The Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, as _ broad- 
caster, and Armour & Company, as 
sponsor, were charged with pirating the 
“Original Hesitation Waltz,” by McNair 
Iigenfritz, American composer. The 
complaint stated that the waltz, copy- 
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righted in 1914, was broadcast twice 
without consent. Counsel said the 
suits were the first of 62 to be filed 
throughout the country and that dam- 
ages totaling $630,000 would be sought. 

The SESAC comprises 26 firms and 
two societies which publish every type 
of music. Members are American, 
German, Austrian, Spanish, and Italian. 


Baireuth Festival: Hitler and Friends 
Hear Wagner With Toscanini Absent 


The Baireuth Festival opened Fri- 
day with the swastika banner floating 
over Richard Wagner’s theater. There 
was no Toscanini to conduct this year. 
But Adolph Hitler, Joseph Goebbels, 
Wilhelm Frick, and other high offi- 
cials of the Nazi government sat as 
guests of honor in the box of the Wag- 
ner family. 

Ticket-holders to the performance of 
“Die Meistersinger” were handed print- 
ed slips, signed by Chancellor Hitler’s 
adjutant. They stated: “The leader 
wishes the audience to refrain at the 
close of the opera from singing ‘Deutsch- 
land Ueber Alles’ and. the ‘Horst- 
weisses’ song, or indulging in any other 
kind of demonstration, in respect for 
the works of the master himself.” Ad- 
verse comment over the singing of 
“Deutschland” at the first Meistersinger 
performance after the war was obvi- 
ously responsible. 

Foreigners were comparatively few 
at the opening, but the auditorium was 








ACME 
Richard Strauss at Conductor's Stand 
Rehearsing for -Baireuth Festival 


filled. There were reports that the 
house had been “papered.” 

Karl Elmendorf conducted. Frau 
Winifred Wagner assigned the opera 
to him when Arturo Toscanini, conduc- 
tor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, “for reasons of his con- 
science,” decided he would shun Bai- 
reuth this year. Critics said Elmen- 
dorf’s treatment of the score was un- 


inspired. 
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BROADCASTS NEXT WEEK 





Light face figures indicate A.M. 
Blec« figures, P.M. 
°*E.T. C.T.: MT. P.T. 
July 29. Philadelphia 
Orchestra. COLUM- 


oD) rer, Ser 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
Philharmonic Sym- 
phony. NBC—W4JZ. 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 
Hollywood Bowl 


Concert, NBC— 
WOM. - 6s KaLbeeecse 
July 30. Columbia 
Symphony. COLUM- 
an Vhé hea dukes s 2.00 1.00 12,00 11.00 
Opera concert. NBC 

MEER dbase btete cme 2.00 1.00 12.00 11.00 
Philadelphia Orches- 

tra. COLUMBIA... 7.30 6.30 5.30 4.30 


Aug. 1. Philharmon- 
ic Symphony. NBC 


11.15 10.15 9.15 8.15 


DIV OURS be ako Weick «4 8.00 7.00 6.00 5.00 
Aug. 2. Nicholas 
Roosevelt. N BC— 
FOU oe chs ov edeére 3.00 2.30 1.30 12.30 
Eva Le _ Gallienne. 
NBC—WIZ en ceeee 6.15 5.15 4.15 3.15 
Columbia Symphony. 
COLUMBIA ....... 945 845 7.45 645 


Aug. 4. Wightman 
Cup tennis. COLUM- 


MOM. 6 bcc e See rdes ae 3.00 2.00 1.00 12.00 





*Hours given in Eastern, Central, Mountain 
and Pacific Standard Time, one hour earlier 
than Daylight Saving Time. 








Toscanini announced last April that 
he would not conduct at Baireuth. He 
vehemently expressed his resentment of 
the way his colleagues have been 
treated by the Nazi regime. He re- 
quested that his name be the first 
signed to a protest cabled to Hitler. 


Two years before, in Italy, fellow- 
musicians stood with Toscanini when 
he was attacked for refusing to con- 
duct the Fascist anthem. He has not 
conducted in Italy since. 

On Saturday, Richard Strauss re- 
turned to conduct “Parsifal,” after an 
estrangement with the Wagner family 
of more than 30 years. It was occa- 
sioned by the slighting remarks Sieg- 
fried Wagner had made about “Salome” 
and “Elektra.” Last spring Strauss 
agreed to take over “Parsifal’’ when 
Toscanini declined. The performance 
was declared inferior. It was held 
“largely casual, featureless, and even 
slovenly.” 

Chancellor Hitler was again present. 
Rifles were stacked in front of the 
theater. He was heavily guarded. by 
Brown Shirts. 

At the first performance he joined 
in applauding one of the Jewish mem- 
bers of the cast. 


SCREEN: “The Song of Songs” 
Is Marlene Dietrich Triumph 


So vibrant and compelling is Mar- 
lene Dietrich in “The Song of Songs” 
(Paramount) that she turns extreme- 
ly trashy material into an individual 
triumph. 

Whatever Sudermann’s novel was 
originally, “The Song of Songs” 
emerges as a blend of “Graustark,” 
“Cinderella,” and .the strip-tease rou- 
tine from Minsky burlesque shows. 





——— 





_ Dietrich is a simple girl from the 
Germany provinces of the not-so-gay 
"Nineties who goes to Berlin. ‘She 
meets a sculptor (Brian Aherne) who 
at once perceives, through no less than 
six layers of clothes, that she has a 





Brian Aherne and Marlene Dietrich: 
She Later Used an Axe on the Statue 


model figure. She consents to pose. 

All goes well until sex and a lech- 
erous baron (Lionel Atwill) raise their 
ugly heads. A misunderstanding with 
the handsome sculptor ensues and 
Marlene marries the baron. 


The events of their wedding night 
are somewhat less than delicately 
hinted, and the Graustarkian splen- 
dors of the castle fail to erase the 
horrors of that evening from her 
memory. 

Marlene flees the chateau, but the 
damage has been done. She is a 
ruined woman—not the unsullied girl 
the sculptor undressed. The latter 
finds her again, but too late. As 
she metaphorically demonstrates by 
smashing his masterpiece with an axe 
—all he has left is fragments. 

Hokum 100%, “The Song of Songs” 
is a fascinating example of the power 
of skilfully presented balderdash. 
Technically and photographically it is 
superb. 


Death And Disaster: Portrayed In 
“The World’s Greatest Thrills” 


After a platitudinous and bombastic 
introduction by Graham McNamee, 
“The World’s Greatest Thrills” (Uni- 
versal) is an interesting exposition of 
the taking of news-reel pictures. 

Aviators falling to death, automobiles 
crashing, people jumping from burn- 
ing buildings—-all these horrors and 
more are shown. Sandwiched in be- 
tween the scenes of destruction are 
shots of the way the camera men work. 

In his recent book, “Our Movie Made 
Children,” Henry James Forman tells 
that after seeing a horror film young- 
sters have their sleep disturbed for 
weeks. If so, “The World’s Greatest 
Thrills” should keep them awake for 
months, for the deaths and disasters are 
all too real and vividly portrayed. 
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Storm At Daybreak :On The Serbian 
Border Finds Kay Francis In Love 


Beautiful photography of Kay Fran- 
cis in Central European costumes dis- 
tinguishes “Storm at Daybreak” 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). It is also 
notable because illicit love-making is 
confined. to a couple of stolen kisses. 
_Miss Francis plays the wife of the 
Mayor..of.a town on the Hungarian- 
Serbian border, at the outbreak of the 
war. She is a Serb as is her middle- 
aged husband (Walter Huston), but he 
is technically loyal to the Austro-Hun- 
garian government which he serves. 

A dashing Hungarian officer (Nils 
Asther) is the Mayor’s close friend. 
Young and handsome, he and Miss 
Francis are soon desperately in love. 

The war’s conclusion and the solu- 
tion of this affair consume the rest 
of “Storm at Daybreak.” Skillful 
characterizations by all three prin- 
cipals make their fates interesting. 

Colorful scenery, dancing, and 
clothes ‘are used effectively. Neatly 
interposed comic relief is supplied by 
Louise ‘Closser Hale and Eugene Pal- 
lette. ‘Director Richard Boleslavsky 
keeps things moving briskly with a 
fine ey¢ to camera values. 

“Storm at Daybreak” can be recom- 
mended to all who are wearied of the 
recent flood of pictures of dubious en- 
tertainjnent value about negligible, un- 
attractive people. 


Mr. anid Mrs.: Boland and Ruggles 
Make Farce, “Mama Loves Papa” 


i 
Admirers of the late Clare Briggs’ - 


comic strip, “Mr. and Mrs.,” will find 
“Mama, Loves Papa” (Paramount) in 
the authentic tradition. As the leading 
parts are played by Charles Ruggles 
and Mary Boland, they can also be as- 
sured that every latent laugh in the 
story is brought out. 

Mama and Papa live in the suburbs. 
While he toils in town, she attends 
women’s club meetings. A lecturer tells 
her that married people should not get 
into a rut. They should dress for dinner 
at least once a week whether they have 
company or not. Of course Papa thinks 














NEW MOVIES OF THE WEEK 





DOUBLE HARNESS (RKO). William Powell 
and Ann Harding in another study of 
modern marriage that talks itself to 
death, 

HEROES FOR SALE (First National). A 
half hearted indictment of the treatment 
accorded ex-service men in these United 
States. Richard Barthelmess is the star. 

A SHRIEK IN THE NIGHT (Allied). Ginger 
Rogers in a clumsy mystery story. 

ARIZONA TO BROADWAY (Fox). A better 
than usual treatment of the cheating 
cheaters idea. Joan Bennett and James 
Dunn are involved. 

SLEEPLESS NIGHTS (Remington). Stanley 
Lupino in a British »«usical farce which 
may prove that trey don’t laugh at the 
same things over there, 

SAVAGE GOLD (independent). Commander 
Dyott’s sto. y of life in savage Ecuador 
where he was lost for three years. 

THE BIG ATTRACTION (Bavaria). Richard 
Tauver’s voice is all there is to commend 
in this lugubrious German film, 


“ 
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Mamma has gone crazy, but dress for 
dinner they do. Great is his embarrass- 
ment when some neighbors drop in. 

This leads to his donning a cutaway 
to go to the office, where his boss 
thinks he is dressed for a funeral. Told 
to take the day off, he wanders in the 
park and is accidentally created Park 
Commissioner. 

Then Mama can dress up to her 
heart’s content. But Lilyan Tashman 
as the seductive wife of a crooked con- 
tractor causes her worry and gives 
Papa the time of his life. The film is 
obvious, but so well done that “Mama 
Loves Papa” calls forth spontaneous 
laugh after laugh. 


Plea for Freedom: Graphic Story of 
“The Strange Case of Tom Mooney” 


“The Strange Case of Tom Mooney” 
(First Division) is advertised as the pic- 
ture that will free him. Nothing spo- 
ken or written could be as graphic as 
the moving pictures of the celebrated 
labor agitator before and after his 
seventeen years of imprisonment. 

Audiences actually see the bombing 
of the Preparedness Day parade in San 
Francisco. Then they are shown a 
“still” picture of Mooney on a roof 
over a mile away at the moment the 
bomb exploded. 

The judge who sentenced him, the 
jury that convicted him, and the chief 
witnesses now plead for his release. 

Lesser men than Tom Mooney would 
have been blighted or embittered by 
those years in the penitentiary. Not 
Mooney. In a fervid plea for justice 
he appears a mellowed and inspired 
man, either innocent or a great actor. 


Jolson vs. Winchell: Actor Floors 


Newspaper Scandalmonger at Bouts 


Al Jolson, stage and screen star, last 
week did what many another actor 
has often wanted to do. With what 
a police lieutenant described as “the 
old one-two,” he twice floored Walter 
Winchell, newspaper scandalmonger. 

Several thousand persons, waiting 
for prize fights to begin in the Holly- 
wood arena, saw the dapper little gray- 
haired columnist stop to say “Hello” 
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to Al Jolson, sitting with Ruby Keeler, 
his wife, in third row aisle seats. 
Then, without warning, Jolson let go 
two punches that made the crowd cheer. 

Mystified by the fight, witnesses 
learned the cause from syndicated ar- 
ticles which both Jolson and Winchell 
released. According to the “Mammy 
singer,” Winchell recently sold a mov- 
ie scenario “which he represented as 
the story of Al Jolson’s and Ruby 
Keeler’s romance.” Miss Keeler resent- 
ed parts which implied she had had 
connections with gangsters. 

“True,” said Mr. Winchell, “the 
scenario ... is about.a gangster and 
a chorus girl, but it’s not about Jolson 
and his wife.” 
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PROCESSIONAL: Bordering 
“The Swift River of the North” 


RIO GRANDE. By Harvey Fergusson. 291 
pages, $1,000 words. Knopf, New York. 
$3. - ; 


Born on the banks of the Rio Grande, 
a third generation New Mexican, Har- 
vey Fergusson knows the mixed races 
and scenes he describes in this book: He 
has read accounts of forgotten travel- 
ers and listened to stories of the past 
since he was 12. 

His book is a ramble through time 
along the banks of the “Swift River of 
the North,” as the Spaniards called it. 
He chooses types—Explorers, Conquer- 
ors, Mountain Men, the Revolutionist, 
the Man of God—tells how they began 
and how they lived, and gives flash- 
backs of some two hundred characters 
in action. 


Among them are Kit Carson—‘per- 
haps there was never a man who shed 
more blood with his own hand;’’ Josiah 
Gregg, who kept to wagon trails with 
compass and sextant, and in his last 
‘days in New York wrote: “I am almost 
ashamed to confess that scarcely a day 
passes without my experiencing a pang 
of regret that I am not now roving at 
large upon those western plains.” And 
there is Armijo, who in Santa Fe “was 
not only the governor but also the com- 
manding general, the legislature, the 
customs service, the judiciary, and the 
treasury.” Yet he presented New Mexi- 
co to the United States without a strug- 
gle at General Kearney’s approach. 

Rich in descriptions and tall tales, this 
book conveys the elusive flavor of the 
Spanish-American-Indian civilization on 
our southern border. 

After boyhood years in his native 
State, Harvey Fergusson worked for 
ten years on various newspapers be- 
tween there and Washington, D. C. 
Henry L.. Mencken of The American 
Mercury encouraged him in literature, 
which has been his profession since 
1922. 
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Harding Inc Gritieal Review 


\ (.8 
S H Kea 
slide 437 pages, 120, i se a Pah si 
: flin, Boston, é Po? ¢. 
LA newly appointed <atpto= 
iat in London writes that -ouif.deémoc-., , 
racy has done t but: “tinker the; 


machine as it broke down:” : 
If we had had better Presidents, “it 
might not be discredited today.” 
Herbert Agar, author of these presi- 
dential biographies, was recently made 
honorary attache by Ambassador Bing- 
ham, as contact man for the British 
press. 
In “The People’s Choice,” he reviews 
American history, from Washington to 
Harding, through a portrait gallery. He 


discusses the Presidents’ personalities, 
their politics, and what .their adminis- 
trations accomplished, either because 
of, or in spite of them. Some of the 
well-meaning gent)emen are compli- 
mented, but the system never. When 
John Quincy Adams’ plans for “an or- 
dered state” were thrust aside, we 
reached a turning point in our growth, 
according to this judge. © Reputable 
statesmanship. succumbed to. Jackson- 
ion» democracy, and that, in turn, to 
our present “plutocracy.” 


There is hope for the future, how- 
ever. ‘At last the days of cynical wait- 
ing are over. The tinkering has been 
tried, and has failed. It is time, 
for a decisive movement to the Right 
or, to’*the Left.” The question is asked: 
Must <we -look to dictatorship for our 
salvation ? But it is not answered. 

The author delivers opinions in forth- 
right language. He has read history, 
but adds nothing to its substance. His 
contribution is a highly critical inter- 
pretation telling how the instrument 
of the founding fathers has been used, 
and sometimes abused. 

Herbert Agar has been a poet, novel- 
ist, and playwright, and has taught 
both English and History. While at 
Princeton, he marked an examination 
paper 100% because the student said 
that*the “A” in “The Scarlet Letter” 
stood for “affable.” For some years 
he has been living abroad, as literary 
editor of The English Review. 


POST WAR: 


.. British Social Conventions 


Indictment of 


ALL MEN ARE ENEMIES. By Richard Al- 
dington. 574 pages, 147,000 words. Dou- 
*-bleday, Doran, New York. $2.50. 


‘Richard Aldington is a British classi- 
cal scholar who served in the World 
War. He has written two novels about 
the effects of the conflict (“Death of a 
Hero,” and “The Colonel’s Daughter”). 
His third, “All Men Are Enemies,” is 
the story of a survivor. 

“England is spiritually hostile,” Mr. 
Aldington on¢e asserted, and in his lat- 
est book he tries te”prove it. 

Tony Clarendon, hero of the story, is 


} _an idealist who succumbed to the stréss 


of -war.and British society. His idyliie : 
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THE TRAGEDY OF RUSSIA. By Will Durant, 
popularizer of philosophy, who discovered 
in a short trip.the seamy side of com- 
munism,. All but one chapter of what he 
calls “this betrayal or apparent betrayal 
of the liberal cause” appeared in the 
somewhat conservative Saturday Evening 
Post. 164 pages, 35,000 words, Simon & 
Schuster, New York. $1.25. 


HITLER’S REICH. Hamilton Fish Arm- 
strong, editor of Foreign Affairs, records 
what he.saw of Teutonic dictatorship and 
its results on a recent inspection tour. 
74 pages, 8,000 words, Macmillan, New 
York. $1. 


THE GOLDEN RIPPLE. Novel by Alec 
Waugh of high-living people in London, 
New York, and New Orleans, all of whose 
fortunes depend on whether or not a 
certain parcel of tropical land has oil. 
316 pages, 100,000 words, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, New York. $2. 

WILD BILL AND HIS BRA, The adventures 
of the upright but death-déaling fron- 
tiersman, James Butler Hickok, told by the 
late William Elsey Connelley, of the Kan- 
sas State Historical Society. 229 pages, 
90,000 words. Press of the Pioneers, New 


York. $3.75. 
THE SIGNATURE OF VENUS. By Diana 
Patrick. A romance about an English 


portrait. painter’s wife and how her hus- 
band fell in love with somebody else. 
288 pages, 75,000 words. Dutton, New 
York. $2. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE LAME DOG. R. H. 
Mottram, who made his fame with “The 
Spanish Farm,” a war trilogy, now does 
one about an English “pub” owned by 
Lord Barningham and how it reflects 
changes in the life of the countryside, 
311 pages, 90,000 words. Houghton, Mif- 
flin, Boston. $2.50. 











romance with an Austrian girl was cut 
off suddenly in 1914. Both body and 
soul were wounded in the trenches. In 
post-war England, his colorless business 
life and his society-minded wife con- 
spired to keep him from the “finer, 
fuller life.” Finally, spurning wife and 
job in a search for “vital realities,” he 


. found his former Austrian love and 


saved himself from civilization. 

The amorous interludes in the book 
are treated in sensuously poetic lan- 
guage, but there is no danger readers 
will think this “merely a romance,” as 


_the author fears in his preface. The 


work is essentially a social satire. Pa- 
triots, post-war playboys, upstanding 
citizens—all are indicted for their. con- 
ventions. 

“All Men Are Enemies” is a well- 
written, bitter novel. But it contains so 
many lectures that both story and char- 
acters are severely handicapped. Tony 
harps on the shortcomings of other 


‘people until the reader sympathizes 


with, eres oft ‘him. 
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New Money 
in NEW ENGLAND 


Throughout the depression, better 
conditions Pree in New England. 
Consequently, more prepared to take 
advantage of the upturn, it is leading 
the nation in recovery. 


I. Fewer bank failures. 

2. 10times fewer banks closed than restof U.S 

3B. 25% increase in Bank debits to individual 
accounts. 

4. The textile industry (56% of nation’s pro 
duction)—mills running full blast and 
quadrupled consumption of raw matefials 

' &- Boots and Shoes manufactured (40.2977, of 
nation’s production)—19.4% greater pre 
duction. 

G. Building construction, 46.5% more in May 
than in April. 

ZT. New — manufacture, as a whole, 10° 
increased payroll. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
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~~ large corPeres org them loadings, with vacation travel unusually 
that New RESULTS. popular. Those who use these two great 


systems of New England must, of neces 
sity, be the employed—the income 


Jright time 
Get there quit tN, A whole fleet of 
NBY TRAIN. 4 iy Boston 


speedy oro most aN) lig earners—the ones with the money fo 
serves YOU Opie stopovers 
permis profiel cen, Hartford P weet buy your product. 
Bridge po” as on the way os ‘ ; 
or Providence on Barrer te Through Transit Advertisers you can 
stat oo ‘Tee FEDS 4 
efiect isthe famous eae omar, i reach them all—at low cost—with 
Leader of ‘cliepet” the — Kw - ; 
Yanlkse Crain bat makes ‘he demonstrated results. We'll be glad t 
tr . ; . . 
Boston run in 4” We prepare a plan for your product without 
sag WHERE to sell & cost or obligation. 
Knowing Yoowing, HOW cus 
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SAVINGS PER INHABITAN 
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1400 carded cars cross-grid New England 355 % larger savings bespeak comparative buying power 











700 paneled stations concentrate where population is d 


TRANSIT ADVERTISERS ine. 


30, THE PLAZA . . ROCKEFELLER CENTER . . TELEPHONE COLUMBUS 5-1920 . . NEW YORK. CITY 
NORTH STATION .. TELEPHONE LAFAYETTE 2995 . . BOSTON 





That Dingy, Yellow Coating on your Leeth... 
1O to Lits 


I guess I'll have to give up cig- ; Don’t be silly. Pll show you a An ugly brown stain. Just like 
arettes. They discolor my teeth i safe and simple way to remove tobacco leaves on your teeth. 
so badly. those stains. Look at this hand- Watch me get rid df it. 

kerchief. Spotless white! Now 

see what happens when I blow 

smoke through it. 





First a little nOst Tooth Paste Look the stain is gone! Not a Take my advice, dear, and use 
on the spot. Then I brush gen- éj trace of discoloration. Bost Tooth Paste. It’s the ONLY 
ily like this. us dentifrice designed especially 
to remove the “Smoke Screen” 

from your teeth! 


D R. BOST’S formula—probably the century’s most 
progressive contribution to the science ef oral hygiene 
—is the result of many years of research and experi- 
ment. His long labors were justified because countless 
numbers of smokers are today putting their faith in 
BOST and, as a result, are putting new beauty into 


their smiles. 


SPECIAL TRIAL TUBE—10c 


(Enough for a couple of weeks) 


BOST, Inc., Dept. G-11, 9 East 40° Street, New York City 
L am enclosing 10c for a trial tube of Bost. 


NAME 








ADDRESS 





MY DRUGGIST IS 9 3 00° 

















